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In consequence of the large increase in the circula- 
lation of The Sunday School Times and its accom- 
panying publications, and the need of greater facilities 
for their manufacture and issue, the offices of this 
paper have been removed to the fine building, 725 
Chestnut Street. Both in the editorial and publish- 
ing departments there is a decided gain in the comfort 
and commodiousness of the new quarters; and it is 
believed that the subscribers to The Times will share 
in the benefits accordingly. 





The annoyance to which public men are subjected 
by the quick currency given to alleged statements of 
theirs, true or untrue, is nothing less than cruel. 
For instance, an English paper lately printed a 
postal card which Mr. Gladstone was said to have 
written, in which the ex-premier was made to say 
that he did not favor the new coffee-room movement 
in England, but thought it better to let the British 
laborers alone with thir beer. This statement found 
general currency, as Mr. Gladstone is known to be 
a man who is constantly auswering inquiries on all 
sorts of subjects, and whose opiaions on social and 
political themes are very frankly expressed. But 
Mr. Gladstone now declares that the printed state- 
ment was a forgery, and that he is a friend and 
helper of the coffee-houses, which, he says, are ex- 
periments toward giviog the mass of the communi:y 
a better chance than they have had to choose between 





alcoholic and non-alcoholic liquors. People will not 
only be glad to find that he holds such views, but 
also that he cares to correct the previous misrepre- 
sentation. Some public men would not think it 
worth while to put themselves on the right side, in 
such a question of tempefance. 

“Jesus Christ is just precisely the same as God,” 
said a little boy recently in emphasis of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as he talked of the subject with his 
little sister. ‘“ Well, that may be so,” was the re- 
sponse ; “ but anyhow Jesus Christ seems to be more 
like us, because he was a man once, and now he 
seems different to us from God, for he used to be in this 
world just as we are.” That little girl’s theology 
was as sound as her emphatic brother’s; and she was 
as orthodox as he. It is in confirmation of her view 
of the case that the Scriptures declare of Jesus 
that “in all things it bahooved him to be made like 
unto his brethren ;” that he is “touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities ;” and that he “was in all 
points tempted like as we are.” Yet with all this, 
Jesus, “ being in the form of God, thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God ;” “for in him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily ;” and he him- 
self declared, “ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father;” and “I and my Father are one.” The 
little children can understand these truths about as 
well as the older ones can. Indeed, “ whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child ”—accepting its truths whether they can recon- 
cile them all or not—“ shal! in no wise enter therein.” 


A recently published explanation, by the author 
of the famcus poem “ Excelsior,” of the design of the 
veries, carries a lesson which is worth remembering. 
Mr. Longfellow did not intend, he says, that the title 
of the poem should be interpreted to mean “Go up 
higher,” but rather, “My goal is higher.” There is 
a great deal of difference between these two mean- 
ings. In ambition alone there is nothing creditable, 
unless it has some noble object in view. To climb 
the Matterhorn at the risk of one’s life may be done 
for foolish reasons as well as wise ones; and not all 
the victims of recent sad Alpine accidents have lost 
their lives as herces ought to lose them. But when 
the proper goal is fixed aloft, whether it be on a 
material mountain or on the still nobler heights of 
mental or spiritual endeavor, the inspiring motto 
cannot be too often brought to mind. First make 
up your mind, when you are bending toward the 
attainment of any object, whether or not your ambi- 
tion strives for a good end or fora bad one; whether 
it exists for righteousness’ sake or for its own sake. 
There lies an immeasurable distance between the 
desire to get higher than somebody else, or higher 
than you have ever been before, and Paul’s pressing 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus. 


The charge is still made by some, that the study of 
the International lessons, with the aid cf leason leaves, 
quarterlies, and question books, has lessened the use 
and study of the Bible itself, and diminished the de- 
mand for copies of the Holy Scriptures. For this 
charge there is absolutely no foundation whatsoever. 
It is as groundless as would be the assertion that fre- 
quent quotations from the Bible in works of secular 
literature, and the multiplication of Muminated Scrip- 





ture texts on the walls of our homes, had a tendency 
to crowd the Bible itself out of mind and service. It 
has already been shown that the demand for high- 
priced Bibles, such as the Oxford, the Bageters, the 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, and the American Tract So- 
ciety, has been increased within the last five years 
beyond all precedent. And now it appears that within 
the past two years the American Bible Society has 
issued about 600,000 copies of its new five-cent Testa- 
ment, and 300,000 of its twenty-five cent Bibles, —a 
record before unparalleled in the history of Bible cir- 
culation. Moreover, the announcement is made from 
the Presbyterian publishing societies, that more copies 
of the Westminster Catechism have been issued within 
the same period than at any former time in its history. 
And all this is just what might have been expected 
from the quickening of Bible study through the In- 
ternational lesson system. But by and by we may 
hear from the religious croakers that prayer-meetings 
have a tendency to sweep away the family altar ; that 
Sabbath services lessen the amount of week-day god- 
liness ; and that public schools are likely to be the 
death of home reading and study. What fools there 
are in this world! 


TRYING TO PLEASE. 


“What do the students think of Professor A.?” 
asked a gentleman of a recent graduate from one of 
the New England colleges, concerning a well-known 
professor of recognized ability in his department. 
“Oh! he’s a pretty good man in his way,” was the 
answer ; “ but the students didn’t take to him very 
well, because he was so anxious to be popular. He 
always wanted to please the students in everything ; 
and they saw that, and didn’t think much of him for 
it. You know a man never is popular by trying to 
be. There is Professor B.; now he don’t care a pin 
what the students think of him. He just goes ahead 
and does what he thinks is right, without troubling 
himself about what other people think of him; and 
the students just like him for that.” There was 
wisdom in that student’s estimate of the folly of a 
very common way of trying to please—wisdom 
enough to justify his four years’ course of college 
study and experience, if he had acquired nothing 
more than that. 

A man never gains permanent popularity by mak- 
ing that his aim. If his mind is bent on doing what 
will please everybody, he is pretty sure to please 
nobody in the long run. If, on the other hand, he is 
intent on doing his duty faithfully and always, he is 
almost sure to be respected and honored by those 
whose good opinion is best worth having; and that 
is a great deal better than being popular. Moreover, 
he is far more likely than in the other case to have 
popularity also. This is as true in one sphere as in 
another—true even in lines of business which depend 
entirely on popular favor for their success, The 
proprietor of an always well-filled place of summer 
resort was complimented recently on his skill in 
pleasing his guests. “Well,” he said, “that is not 
the first thing I am after, although, of course, I am 
glad to find that my guests are pleased.” Then he 
referred to a hotel which had not so good a name as 
his own, and said of its proprietor, “ He used to say, 
that his aim was to please every guest, and to have 
whoever came there go away pleased with the house 
and its manager. For my ‘part, [ eet out first to 
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keep a g70d hotel, just such a hotel as I think ought 
to be kept, and as the publicought to like. If guests 
come who are pleased with that sort of a house, it is 
all right. If those come who want another kind of 
house I don’t expect them to be pleased with this. 
I should be sorry to believe that my house pleases 
some people who come here.” Who would not admit 
that it is better for » hotel proprietor to be intent on 
keeping a good house, than to be anxious to please 
his guests whether they want a good house or a poor 
one ? 

The parent whose chief aim with his children is to 
please them, will fail not only in his duty as a parent, 
but in his purpose with his children. There are 
times when his duty is to displease them; when it is 
better to make them cry, than to make them laugh. 
If he neglects that duty at euch a time, his children 
will in the end come to be more and more displeased 
with themeelves, with their parents, and with every- 
body else. No parent can give his children per- 
manent pleasure by striving only to please them. 
A friend whose principal eff rt is to please his friend 
—to be p'easing to his friend, or to give his friend 
pleasure—can never be a true friend, a friend whose 
friend:hip is to be desired. His firat duty as a 
friend is to be right, and to do right, whether it 
pleaseg his friend or not. It is better for him to rik 
the friendship, cr to lose it, by being faithful, in 
speaking or in remaining silent, in doing, or in 
refusing to do, than to swerve in the slightest from 
his duty asa friend, for the mere purpose of saving 
the friendship. And he who is readiest thus to prove 
himself the real friend, is surest to hold any friend- 
ship wh ch is worth holding. If his friend is not 
pleased with such a course on his part, the sooner 
that friendship is broken up the better. 

A public man may be a politician but never a 
statesman eo long as heis bent on pleasing the voters 
of his constituency rather than of acting fearlessly 
for their highest welfare. If such a man attains to 
high office he loses more than he gains through his 
successes, No editor can become a power in the 
community so long as he seeks to conform to the 
views and wishes of his readers instead of shaping 
and directing them. Ualess he is ready to defy, if 
need be, the preferences of his subscribers and the 
wishes of those who advertise in his columns, he will 
be unable to retain the respect of ei:her readers or 
advertisers. No minister can please his people very 
long unless he is willing to displeasé them when occa- 
sion calls for it. That was a keen criticism on a 
clergyman whose failure was in the line of his moat 
important work, “Poor man! he’s too tender hearted, 
He woulda’t offend anybody even to save his soul.” 
He who would not displeaze another to save his soul 
will have poor success in either pleasing or soul- 
saving. Indeed, trying to please at any cost is poor 
business at the best. 

Yet we ought to be pleasing to others, and we have 
reason to grieve when we fail to please those who are 
dear to us, or whore interests we have at heart. To 
make sure of pleasing, however, we must not aim at 
pleasing. It is our duty to live, but not to aim at 
living as the object of existence. Ualess we are 
willing to lose our life in a good cause, our life is not 
worth saving for any cause. It is our duty to be in 
earnest, but not to aim at earnestness; to be happy, 
but not to aim at happiness; to be successful, but 
not to aim at success. Living, being earnest, being 
happy, having success, pleasing others, are results of 

certain course of conduct, and a certain possession 
of character. To obtain these we must aim at the 
baing and the doing which bring these results. Our 
miads must be intent on the desired causes rather 
than on their gratifying effects. If we aim at the 
effscts, we may miss the cause. If we attain to the 
cause, we are sure of the effects. 

And in all our aims we are to have ia mind those 
persons or classes who are to be affected by our 
action. He would be a poor professor who had no 
thought of the capabilities and necds of hie students 
while deciding upon his proper course as a professor. 
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No hotel proprietor could know what was a good 
house unless he had an eye to the comfort and enjoy- 
ments of the guests. A parent, a friend, a statesman, 
an editor, or a minister, would fail of doing his duty 
in his sphere, if he failed to consider well the indi- 
vidual tastes and preferences of those whom he secks 
to benefit. Siudying them to begin with, he is to do 
what is right, all things considered, regardless of the 
consequences, yet in confidence that the consequences 
will be just as they ought to be. 

And if the choice comes between pleasing God and 
pleasing men, there ought to be no hesitation as to 
the decision. TPaul was as desirous of pleasing men 
as anybody proper'y could be. He was “all thiogs 
to all men,” in the best sense of adapting himself to 
those with whom he had to deal for their good. 
“T please all men in all things,” he said confidently, 
in the review of his course. Yet Paul never aimed 
to please men. His a'm was ever higher than that. 
He was ready to break with Barnabas, or to stand 
out against Peter, as well a3 to defy the god'ezs 
authorities at Philippi, or to rebuke the Roman gov- 
ernor at Cesarea. “ Do I seek to please men?” he 
asked indignantly, in the bare thought of aiming to 
be a “ man-pleaser.” “ Fur if I yet pleased men” —if 
I aimed or sought to please men—he added, “I 
sh: uld not be the servant of Christ.” 

Nv man who aims to please men can be the fear- 
lees and faithful servant of Christ; bat “when a 
man’s ways pleasa the L rd, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him;” and such a man 
is mcra likely to please men than if he were aiming 
at that end continually. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON. 


The multiplication of books of Sunday-school music 
is not £0 active an enterprise nor so exciting a race 
as it wasa few years ago. Publishers and editors 
seem to have learned that the public demands books 
which shall at least be comparatively free from 
grosser blemishes; and the likelihood of reaping a 
speedy financial harvest has become less flattering, 
owiug to the production of better books to meet a better 
demand. But volumes of Sunday-school song still con- 
tinue to be produced with a frequency that does not 
seem to indicate any serious danger of a failure in the 
supply. Ia the six months which have passed since our 
last consideration of the newest books of Sunday- 
school music, seven new volumes have appeared. 
Certainly a new book every month is enough to ap- 
pease the most insatiable appetite for musical novelties. 

Of the new hymns and tunes which come to us 
in such a collection of books as that now at hand, 
we are sure to find the following clearly marked 
divisions, in which originality sometimes seems to be 
battling with this or that overpowering fashion in 
sacred song, but in which the pieces more often yield 
quietly to the prevailing influence, and so relapse 
into the condition of more or less successful parodies: 
(1) Hymns of the Hold the Fort and Ninety and 
Nine variety. These world-famous pieces seem spe- 
cially easy to be copied, but lure on their imitators 
to the discovery that musical success, even to the 
crudest taste, must be won by something more than 
a five-note melody or a good tenorsolo. (2) Hymns 
which seek to follow the higher-sentimental type of 
Miss Frances Ridley Havergal’s productions, but 
which, ia their words, are in constant danger of re- 
ducing spiritual humility to unhealthy dejection, and, 
in their music, of degrading a sweet melody into a 
syrupy mess. (3.) Sentimental hymns of the Sweet 
By and By variety, which look for their theme not 
to abasement of soul, but to a more or less figurative 
setting forth of the material idea of heaven. (4.) 
Martial march hymns designed to please the boys. 
(5.) Slightly eccentric tunes, with occasional acci- 
dental notes, desigaed to please the alto and tenor 
singers. (6.) Elaborately eccentric tunes, with very 
numerous accidental notes, designed to please persons 
who feel themselves above the Sankey music, and non- 
Episcopal ritualistic churches; being constructed in 





eupposed similarity to the work of Dykes, Barnby, 
and Sullivan. These six fashions do not, of course, 
tum up all that is prevalent in so complex a thing as 
the newest Sunday-school music of the day ; but they 
ccmpose a good share of it. S» far az we note the 
books before us, in comparison with the similar issues 
of the past few years, we conclude that Class 1 is 
becoming smaller from the recogniz:d inability on 
the part of the thousand imitators of Mv. Bliss and 
Mr. Sankey to catch the secret of their success ; that 
C.ass 2 still enlists the enthusiasm of many workers; 
that Classes 3 and 5 are prevailing fashions of the 
hcur ; that Class 4 is perennial; and that Class 6 will 
exist until too careless composers discover that the 
Dykes school possesses a thorough knowledge of the 
laws of music as well as that fondness for odd eff. cts 
of harmony which is so taking to their admirers. 

Turning to the several volumes before us,* we find 
that their average quality is uf fair excellence, as 
compared with the issues of recent years, notwith- 
standing the too frequent appearance of feeble hymns 
of one or another of the imitative varieties classified 
above. 

The New Life has been prepared for the use of the 
schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
and represents a good deal of painstaking labor. 
But we do not think it by any means the best col- 
lection that can be, and ovght to be, issued by a 
denomination having so strong a Sunday-school de- 
partment in its publishing house. Tae hymns are 
nearly all of a respectable order, and neither words 
nor music seriously offend. But they are, in large 
measure, thin and commonplace. Tne volume be- 
longs distinctly to that class of singing-books which 
may please and satisfy for a time, but must soon be 
supp anted by something better, leaving a very small 
remainder of permanently serviceable hymns acd 
tunes, 

The Shining Light is prepared with a desire to be 
fresh and original, and it attains some success in 
endeavoring to carry out this purp.se. Its average 
quality is well sustained, nearly ali the hymns being 
easy to be learned, and yet not frivolous. Without 
deserving high praise, and without containing any 
piece of great merit, the book shows that the ordinary 
new Sunday-school tune is better than it was ten 
years ago. 

The Wreath of Gems is designed to help to bring 
the church and Sunday-school to the use of the same 
music, by grouping in a single inexpensive book a 
number of the more stirring old church tunes. The 
left-hand page contains these standard tunes, and 
the right-hand page a good selection of familiar 
Sunday-school music of later years. Tae pian of 
the book is well carried cut. There seems to be a 
renewed tendency to retain, in Suaoday-schocl and 
prayer-meeting collections, a fair share of approved 
pieces. 

Asids from its unusual completeness, the merits of 
The Song Treasury are slender. It contains a full 
introduction to the history of music, pieces appro- 
priate to “church days” and anniversary oczasions, 
and a godly number of standard favorites. It will 
thus serve, in some sense, the uses of the Sunday- 
school, the chvir, and the singiog-school, at the price 
of an ordinary Sunday-school tune-book. But the 
new tunes have little merit and a very tiresome lack 
of or'ginality. Any musician of fair ability in ex- 
temporizing cou'd write a huadred such tuues ina 
week. 

The Crowning Triumph is made a somewhat nota- 


* New Life, or, Songs and Tunes for Sunday- scho Is, prarer-mectings, 
and revival occasions. By R. M. McI to sh avd W.G. r. Cuaryugpam, 
Pp. i60 MNa-hviile,Tena.: Southern Methudist Publishing House. Price, 
$80 per 100 copies. 

The Shining Light: for use in Sunday-schools and Revivals. Ed'ted 
by J. H. Teux ey and A. 38. Kieffer. Pp. 16. Dayton, Va.: Ruebush, 
Kicifer, & Co. Piice, §3.60 per dozen copies 

The Wreath of Gems; or, Strictiv Favorite Sonzs and Tunes for the 
Sunda, -s* uoul and puhiic and social worsa ip. by v. I. Baruwei'. Py. 
110. At anta, Ga.: J J. &s. P. Richards; New York: A. Pond & Co. 

The Sorg Treasury; for Sunday- ~- hools, pra ‘ise an - Bmw rae 
etc. By J. H. Kur zeokuabe. Pp. lio. York, Pa.: Cr & Bro 

The Crowning Tri umph;: anew collection of sacred songs and gospel 


hymons. By George v. Hugg and Braun L. Armstrong. Pp. 112. Phila- 
delphia. F. A. Noith & Gu 


The Gospel of Joy, prepared especially for gospel meetings, Sunday- 
schools, etc. Pp liz. Boston: Oliver Litsun & Co. 


Hymns and Carols for Church and Suadas-school. Edited by Alice 


| Nevin. Pp. 2i6. Philadelphia; J. B. Lippiucott & Co. 
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ble book by its liberal number of hymns by Mr. 
Adam Geibel, who is now cerlainly to be called one 
of our most finished composers of religious music. 
His work is grounded in a good knowledge of the 
laws of composition, and his music is far removed 
from ephemeral thinness of quality, while it may, 
with some study, be mastered by an average school. 
The book in other respects, though hardly up to Mr. 
Geibel’s standard, is worth examination for use in 
Sunday-school, prayer-meeting, or home. 

The Gospel of Joy is an unimportant follower in 
the train of the Gospel Hymns, and calls for no 
special mention. 

Hymns and Carols for Church and Sunday-school 
is an excellent book throughout. The editor’s prefer- 
ences are clearly for the better class of the English 
church music of the day, and her collection is strong 
in pieces representing that school. But it is not con- 
fined to them, and includes a considerable number 
of approved tunes of the higher American class, 
with not a few excellent chants and hymns not 
easily accessible elsewhere. It will be found well 
suited for use in schools which are able to render 
music of a somewhat higher class than the average; 
and is also worth adding to the musicshelf at 
home. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


In meeting many of the questions which arise con- 
cerning methods of Sunday-school teaching, and modes 
of dealing with Sunday-school scholars, it is important 
to have clearly in mind the real cbject and purpose of 
the Sunday-school. If the Sanday-school were designed 
to promote study about the Scriptures, to aid persons in 
ascertaining whether or not the Bible is a book worthy 
of credence, then there would be a show of propriety in 
many questions concernirg that book and its teachings 
which are ruled out by the limitations of the Sunday- 
school as a place for the study of the Bible itself,—in 
order to the understanding of its inspired declarations in 
their nature and scope, and in their application to the 
personal conduct and the individual lives of the scholars 
severally. The superintendent of a Tennessee Sunday- 
school confesves to a doubt which a consideration of this 
truth may tend to remove. He writes: 


We have in our Sunday-school a class of young men, all 
members of the church, who are hypercritical in their exami- 
nation of the Scriptures. They annoy their teacher with 
questions about the phraseology of the text, and sometimes with 
questions that sound skeptical. What is the best course to 
pursue with them? It does not seem to me wise or prudent to 
repress such questions, as I know that such a course might lead 
them to confirmed infidelity. 


Those young men ought to te made to realiz> that 
their teacher looks upon the Bible as the word of God, 
as an inspired revelation from God to man, and that he 
counts the Sunday-school hour sacred to the examination 
of that book as God’s word; not to an irquiry into the 
truthfulness and cons'stency of its separate statements. 
Young men will never be confirmed in infidelity by 
seeing that those whom they love and honor rest on the 
Bible without hesitation or question. There is more 
danger in the example of doubt than in the example of 
child like and unwavering faith. It is not necessary to 
deal harshly or unkindly with these young questioners. 
It is sufficient to say to them, that in the Sunday-school 
this book is to be taken and examined as both true and 
consistent bscause of its Divine origin. If they are still 
unconvinced on this point, they ought to be helped to 
arrive at a final conclusion through outside study; and 
in this their teacher should be ready to give them aid 
and counsel cheerfully. The more the teacher knows, 
and the firmer his trust, the better able he is to handle 
such qiestioners discreetly. But there are many times 
when questions are to be met by a teacher with the 
simple admission that he is quite unab‘e to give a satis- 
factory answer, but that his confidence in G:d’s word is 
in no degree lessened by his inability to reconcile all its 
statements, or to explain the meaning of its every cecla- 
ration. It is far more important for a teacher to show to 
bis class that his belief in the Bible is unwavering, than 
fr him to make clear how he can reconcile its seemingly 
conflicting utterances in every instance. And a3 a prac- 
tical matter, thcss points caviled at in “ the phraseology of 
the text,” and in seeming inconsistencies of scriptural 
statement, are of no importance in their bearing on per- 
sonal duties, Hence they may properly be ruled out in 
class discussion. 





DAYS AND DEEDS. 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


The morn comes like a benediction down, 

Its radiant face light from a cloudless sun ; 

Its wings, wide as the overarching sky ; 

Its voce, the charming minstrels of the air ; 

Its breath, the fragrance of the summer flowers. 
O blessed day, rich gift from heaven to man ; 
Brimful of beauty, to delight the eye, 

And thrilling music, to enchant the ear. 

It points toward the unreturning past, 

A dreary waste, where other days have fled, 
With the dear souls they pioneered to heaven. 
The past is night, in which these souls are stars, 
Like flocks of migratory birds on wing 

Our days sweep o’er the restless sea of time ; 
On, on, to the eternal shore they speed. 

One is baptized with blood, and bitter tears, 
And bears an arrow ‘neath its crimson wing ; 
One gory, with a battle’s cruel stain, 

Utters a nation’s agonizing shriek ; 

One scarred and battered by the winds and waves, 
Sobs out the grief of shipwrecked passengers. 
And there are days darkened with foulest deeds, 
Days the soft stars mistook for early night. 


But lo, amid the flying flock I see, 

Like doves with rooks, a fair white day of peace, 
Filled to the sunset with the songs of birds, 

When the blue sky a lifted window seems, 

From which the white day bears the olive branch, 
Beneath its wing, the go:d Samaritan 

Lifted in loving arms the fallen Jew, 

Wiped off his tears, and bound the bleeding wound. 
The widow and the orphan in its light 

Were blessed with messengers of needed help. 





HOW TO WORK A SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
“TOUCH NOT.” 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


An srticle on Temperance in the Sunday-school, 
appearing not long since in the columns of The Sunday 
School Times, has elicited interest in the subject, and 
raised the question as to methods of temperance work. 
It is an interesticg point how such a temperance organiza- 
tion a3 a Sunday-school “Touch Not” may be managed. 

And with regard to this very subject of organization, 
there will be diffsrent opinions. We would have as little 
organization as possible. Woaeels take up room that is 
valuable. Then, machinery needs looking after. We 
sometimes have this feeling about the appointment of 
committees for church work, that it may take more time 
to look after the committees, than to do the church work 
yourself, Lt the organization of the Sunday-school 
“Touch Not” have az few wheels as possible, making 
sure of this, that the head of the organization is the 
pastor or superintesdent. That is putting the helm 
where it ought to ba. In the human body, the head gets 
along with two hands, and the president of our society 
only needs secretary and treasurer. What more is needed 
save a committes now and then to make this body com- 
plete? You have given it legs as well as hands, 

There must be meetings, and stated ones also, having 
a temperance natare. Every one will erjoy any exercises 
by the scholars, and the scholars will be helped by the 
exercises. Such meetings may be very usefully varied. 
Let there be occa ional lectures by experienced men or 
women upon this subject of temperance. While the 
lectures treat of the wastes of intemperance, pecuniary 
and moral, we would show up especially the physical 
course of the evil and its hereditary beariogs, We would 
emphasize lectures having this physiolcgical basis. It is 
in the body that retribution is seen to begin at once,—a 
fact that the young man does not appreciate in his proud 
strength. It plants a tombstone at the start of a young 
drinker’s course, and tells him where he will bring up 
speedily if he don’t shift his course. One evening spent 
in looking at the forces of retribution inside a drinker, 
that go to work «at once to take down his brain and his 
whole physical manhood, may do more good than a hun- 
dred indefinite, rambling talks on intemperance, Such 
lectures as we have specified, while adapted to the young, 
will be sure to instruct the old also, and will wonderfully 
tone up seniiment in a church and community. 

Tke pledge-features of the organization may be varied 
by what we term a roll of honor,—a pledge whose list of 
s'gnatures may be indefinitely lengthened. From year to 
year, let it receive new names from everybody that can 
bo reached, young men and old, 

Tastily ribboned, carefully cherished in the archives 
of the school, it becomes an ornament that may be fit- 
tingly paraded on public occasions ; and, as the years roll 
on, it is recognized as an honored servant of the highest 
interests of the school. We have in miad such a roll 
used in one church over thirty years, we think, and 





counting up thousands of names. We would like to 
insert our conviction that tobacco is the twin of alcohol, 
and believe it to be well to give our young people oppor- 
tunity to pledge themselves against both evils. A star 
opposite the name signifies a pledge also against alcohol’s 
twin brother, and secures double honor for the signer. 

Every year we are learning in Sunday-school work to 
value more and more highly the distribution of a right 
literature. It is well in temperance work for the young 
to emphasiza the systematic distribution of bright, spicy, 
pictorial temperance literature. It is multiplying your 
activity. Leta lecture on the physical evils of intem- 
perance be followed by a brief tract on the same, It is 
to repeat the lecture to an outside and still larger 
audience that may refase to come to listen to us in public. 
Such sentiments will be scattered in homes inaccessible 
to us, and they will take there an inflaence healthy and 
stimulating as a wind from the Atlantic on g hot, dull, 
dead July afternoon. This is one thing too apt to be 
neglected. We are making a good deal of the living 
voice, for every other reformed man wants to follow 
Gough on to the platform. We would not discourage a true 
John the Baptist preaching reformation, but we would 
encourage also the distribution of the printed word. Let 
the leaves of the tree of truth be scattered even as the 
winds are taking the autumn leaves and hurrying them 
away. Is it now autumn? We wish it were summer, 
for it would be an excellent opportunity to help our San- 
day-school “Touch Not” by a little public demonstra- 
tion. A procession with mottoes and banners, a gather- 
ing in the fresh, green woods, a little expression of tem- 
perance sentiment here, and, if possible, a collation,—for 
little fulks are helped by a good feast as well as the 
matrons in specs that run the sewing-circles,—all this 
will help. There is an opportunity here to show your 
catholicity, and invite all the neighboring Sunday-schools 
to such a rally. L3t us secure the co-operation of all the 
schools. One cf the prettiest pictures in a certain pas- 
torate that we recall was a summer temperance demon- 
stration whera all the schools, both Protestant and Catho- 
lic, walked together. Such demonstration not only has a 
good ¢ffsct on the school, but it is powerfally felt in the 
community. The walls of every stronghold of intemper- 
ance in the place will be shaken every time there is such 
a parade; and if theschools keep on marching year after 
year, those walls will ultimately fall down flat even as 
the marching of the Israelites brought down Jericho’s 
stones. 

We know that it is important to give the scholars some 
distinctive temperance work. Temperance muscle, like 
all other kinds of muscle, will grow and toughen on 
work, At the regular meetings of the “ Touch Not,” and 
at Sunday-school concerts, young temperance muscle can 
be exercised. We would encouregs them also to circu- 
late temperance literature, and would make them feel 
the importance of it. And can they not be of service in 
winning the names of friends to their pledge? And who 
shall say that a child’s pity and a child’s prayers may 
not be blessed of God to the reclaiming of some ine- 
briate? A drunkard has been saved by that persussive 
argument of a child’s tear falling on his erring hand, 
Make them feel that God blesses David’s little pebble, 
and, as the result, some old Goliath of drink may be 
brought to the ground, Perhaps there is an out-district 
whose school-house you can secure, and there you can 
take your boys and girls with their breezy temperance 
sor gs and recitations, and give the work of reform in 
that neighborhood s helpful impulse. Helping the 
neighborhood, though, means to help also the Sunday- 
school “ Touch Not.” The point is, in all possible ways, 
varying the agencies, to make these young crusaders feel 
that they have a mighty weapon in their hards, and to 
see that they swing it. 

Any person leading off the young people, and going 
into this work, must make up his mind that he is to be 
the soul of the movement, and must supply it with 
vitality, One may not like the idea that he is to bea 
well with a pump init. That is what he is, and he is to 
pump vitality into the Sanday-school organization. It 
will cost time and voice and thought, cost hand-work and 
foot-work, The movement must be recognized in the 
pulpit, and there be sermons that shall be levers to raise 
it up into honorable notice. It must be propped with 
prayer. It must have the buttressing of the Holy Ghost, 
which is mighty. A man must be in his closet, on bis 
knees before God, as well as pleading before his school. 
It will need all these co-operating inflaences. 

And then it will take somethirg else,—a lot of that 
adhesive quality in a man known as “stick.” It is 
mucilage that you can’t buy. If a man don’t have it in 
himeelf, his work will euff:r. Rich in methods, he will 
be poor in results without “stick.” Poor in methods, he 
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will yet be rich in results with “stick.” This shortest 
suggestion, “ stick,” will be the hardest to follow, even 
as it is the most important. Bat let a man hold on 
thre vgh “evil report and gocd report.” Let him persist 
until he sees his boys and girls becoming young men and 
young women, seasoned throvgh and through with tem- 
perance principles, No one bss a tape-string long 
enough to measure the results of his work. 

Say, fellow- worker, would you nct like to eave that ine- 
briate gciog by? But after you have him, are you sure of 
keeping him? Is he worth as much to society as that o!d 
temperance veteran, gocd neighbor, whore lips were never 
wet with alcoholic bevereges? Ycu can rely on this 
man every time. Soif you can give to the world fifiy 
thorough temperance men and women, pure fiom the 
start, they are worth more than the same number of the 
reformed, Are we making as much as we ought of the 
imp rtance of keeping pecple temperate, depreciating 
our «fforts perhaps because we don’t save more of the 
intemperate ? 

God bless you, fellow-workers! Working quietly for 
the children, you may be discouraged because you have 
not rescued a drunkard from the grasp of the devil. But 
do not belitile your ¢ffurts. You have done something 
toward that which the country needs and Christ needs, 
—a tier of temperance men and women from Maine to 
Florida, from the Atlantic to the Pacifis, 





HYMNS. 
BY CHARLES F, RICHARDSON, 
REPENTANCE. 
O Christ, who died for men, who died for me, 
T full before thy feet, and cannot see 
Aught else beside my grievous sins and thee, 


How great my work of evil, thou dost know, 
Thou who for me didet grieve and suffer so, 
Thou who for me upon the cross didst go. 


Whatever thing I see, or hear, or speak, 
My sin is still before me; Lord most meek, 
Thy strong and gracious help alone I seek. 


That help can put my guilt forever by, 
And make me strong when sin again is nigh; 
Forgiving Saviour, give it or I die! 


TRUTH. 
There stands a guide before me 
Who comes in Jesus’ name; 
A star shines in her forehead, 
She bears a sword of flame, 


Her eyes look through and through me, 
They burn with end’ess youth, 

Her hand points ever onward ; 
It is the hand of Truth, 


I know not where she goeth, 
But I must follow too, 

In pleasant paths or thorny, 
The distant journey through. 


She shuns the ways I trusted, 
And where I dared not go 

She bids me enter fearless, 
God's treasures there to know. 


Thus all along life’s pathway 
Truth shows the upward way, 

Until her guidance brings me 
To God’s eternal day. 





THE BACKGROUND OF SYMPATHY, 
BY THE REV. J. B. MILLER, 

The true nature of sympathy is not always understood, 
It is more than pity. There are some very perfect echoes 
in the world. You stand before a cliff, and every sound 
comes back to yourear. If a child cries, the cliff sobs 
back. The murmur of a soft song returns again, like a 
melody surg by some far-away singer. The notes of 
speech are heard echoing through the air. The cliff is 
sensitive to every wave of sound, and responds to it. And 
there are human hearts that are similarly sensitive to 
every touch of human experience that plays upon them. 
They are so full of emotion that they respond to every 
note of joy or sorrow that strikes their chords, They 
echo back the merry laughter, the voice of tenderness, 
and the wail of sqrrow. But they areonly echoes. Only 
the surface of their hearts reflects the tones cf other lives. 
No depths are stirred. They know nothing of real sym- 
pathy. 

Sympathy is more than an echo. Its background is 
experience. Even Christ was not fitted to sympathize 
with men uatil he had entered into human flesh, and 
lived an actual human life. Ose would say that his 
divine omniscience certainly qualified him for sympathy. 
He knew already every phase of experience, in the sense 
that his eye saw into every nook and cranny of every 
human heart, and diseerned and understood every play 
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of emotion, every struggle, every pain. And yet omnis- 
cience did not prepare him for true sympathy. He must 
become aman, Nor was that enough. He might have 
taken humanity upon him, and then have passed at once 
into the glory of heaven. Bat he must live an actual 
human life. His nature must be enriched by experience, 
He must know life by havirg passed through it himeelf 
And this is the background of that precious doctrine of 
Christly sympathy. He was tempted in all points, and 
therefure he can be touched by the feeling of our infir- 
mities, No matter what the phase of trial or struggle, on 
which he looks down upon this earth, he can say, “I 
unders‘and that. At Galilee, or Bethany, or in the 
wilderness, or in Gethsemane, or on Calvary, I passed 
through that same phase of experience.” 

So the tenderest human life, the most responsive to 
external emotional ixfluences, cannot traly sympathiza 
with other lives until it has been enriched by experiences 
of its own. The young man, brought up in a sequestered 
home, away from the mad excitements of the world, can- 
not understand, nor sympath!z3 with, the struggles of the 
man who is wrestling with the sore temptations of a great 
city. The young woman who has never herself suffered, 
who has never had a wish ungratifiesd, nor a hope 
thwarted, nor has ever endured a pang or a grief, is not 
fitted to sit down beside a sister woman, in sors eg ny 
over a shattered joy, or a crushed hope, and understand 
her feelings, or enter into actual sympaihy with her. 

We know how fruit ripens. There are a thousand 
influences that play upon it all the summer through,— 
influences of climate, of sun and rain, of cold and heat, 
of darkness and light. Some fruits wait, too, fur the 
fros's cf autumn to come, to complete the proccss of 
ripening. In some such way human life ripens, There 
are countless influences,—trial, joy, struggle, hardship, 
toil, ease, prosperity, adversity, success, failure,—and at 
last the character is mellow and gentile. 

The old people understand this, Disappointments, 
bereavemen(s, anxieties, tender j ys, and the deep plow- 
ing of the heart by afilictions, and all the diversified 
experiences of threescore or fourscore years—how they 
enrich the heart that is held close to Christ all the while, 
under the warmth of his love! This is one of the blessed 
qualities of a ripe and beautiful Christian old age, that 
we sometimes overlook or underestimate. How much 
the aged know about life, if they have lived it well! 
What a power of belpfalness such an enriching puts iato 
their hearts! No ministry in this world is grander than 
that of those who have learned life’s secrets in the school 
of experience, and then go about, iuspiring and strengthea- 
ing and guiding younger souls who come after them. 

A heart thus disciplined is prepared for sympathy in 
the deepest, truest sense. It needs no labored words of 
explanation to enable it to understand the stress and 
strain of trial, the bitterness of sorrow, or the burden of 
infirmity. It has felt the same, and now is thrilled by 
the experience on which it looks, Sympathy is a won- 
derful thing. It-has a strange and mighty power of 
inspiration init. How strong it makes us to go on with 
our work, to know that others care for us, and are inter- 
ested in us! There is something in the simple touch of 
a friendly hand, or the look of a kindly eye, or the emo- 
tion that plays on an earnest face, that sends a quick- 
enicg thrill through our souls. When one is in deep 
sorrow, how he is strengthened to bear it by feeling the 
pressure of a warm clasp, which tells him, better than 
any words could do, of sincere sympathy! It cannot 
bring back his dead. It cannot restore the shattered 
idol. It cannot calm the storm that is raging about him. 
It cannot remove a straw of the burden, nor eliminate 
one line of the chapter of grief. But there is another 
human heart that feels for him, There is a loving presence 
creeping up in the darkness close beside him. There is 
companionship; he is not alone. Aud this blessed con- 
aciousness makes him strong. 

A little token of love sent into your sick-room frm 
some gentle hand, when human presences are shut out, 
telling of a heart outside that thinks about you and longs 
to help you, what a messenger of gladness it is! No 
angel’s visit could be sweeter. I remember the story of 
a prisoner, who had received nothing but severity in his 
prison-life, and knew nothing of human tenderness. 
And one day a kindly man visited him, and spoke 
brotherly words, manifesting a sincere and hearty interest 
inhim, It was a new and strargs experience, and afier 
the man had gone away, he said, “I can stay here now, 
for I know there is one man at least, in the great wor'd, 
outside, who cares for me, and has an interest in me.” 
And that consciousness cheered and brightened for many 
days the gloom of his lonely incarceration. Life is fall 
of similar illustrations. 

If we would, then, be filted for this bleased ministry, we 





must be content to learn in the school of experience. 
Even Ohbrist learned by the things he suff.red. Angels 
are not fitted for sympathy, for they know nothing about 
human life. In a picturs by Domenichino, there is an 
angel standing by the empty cross, touchirg with his 
fioger one «f the sharp points in the thorn-crown, which 
the Saviour had worn, and on his face there is the 
strangest bewilderment. He is trying to make out the 
mystery of sorrow. He knows nothing of suffsing, for 
he has never suffsred, There is nothing in the angel 
nature, nor in the argal li’, to interpret human struggle 
or pain, And the same is measurably true of untried 
bumaa life. If we would be sons of consolation, our 
natures must be enriched by experience. We are not 
naturally gentle to all men, There is a harshners in us 
that needs to be mellowed. Human uprightness, undis- 
ciplined, is apt to be stern and severe, and even unchari- 
table toward weakness, We are apt to be heediess of the 
feelings of others, to forget how many hearts are sore 
aud carry heavy burdens. We have no sympathy with 
infirmity, because we do not know from experience what 
it means. We are not gentle toward sorrow, because our 
own hearts have never been plowed. We give constant 
pain to sensitive spirits, by word and act, because we 
have not learned that gentle delicacy and thoughtfal 
tenderness which can ba learned only from the careless 
wounding of our own feelings by others. These are 
lessons we can learn in no echool but that of personal 
experience. The best universities cannot teach us the 
divine art of sympathy. We mu:t walk ia the deep 
valley ourselves, and then we can be guides to other 
souls. We must feel the strain, and carry the burden, 
and endure the struggle, ourselves, and then we can be 
touched and can give help to others in life’s soro stress 
and poignant need, 





JEALOUSY. 
BY THE REY. W. W. NEWTON. 


There is a story in the Bible which we do not often 
read, It is in avery strange book to beinthe Bible. The 
name cf God does not occur oncs in the book, and the 
whole stery reads more like an eastern fible or a bit out 
of the Arabian Nights than a piece cf God’s word. It is 
the Book cf Esther. There we read about the x j ura of 
certain Jews in the kingdom of Persia, among whom was 
an old man named Mordecai, with his niece Esther, who 
sferwards became queen. The king’s chief minister, 
Haman, was richer and more powcrful than any of tie 
other uobles. He had many children, and many honors, 
and everything that could delight his heart ; and yet he 
hated this Mc riecai so much, and was so j-alous«f him, 
that when he was telling of all his honors to his wife and 
his friends, he said, “ Yet all this availeth me nothing s> 
long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitiing at the king’s gate.” 
Then he arranged a plan by which he might have Mor- 
decai hanged upon a gallows fif.y cubits high. The gal- 
lows was built, and all things were ready, and then, by 
one cf those sudden changes cf oriental caprice, the 
gallows which was prepared for Mordecai, received 
Haman, who, coming under the sudden frown of Abasue- 
rus the king, was eentenced to bs hanged upon this high 
scaffold. 

We hear a great deal to-day about green-eyed j salousy. 
This is the wonderful lesson of Shakespeare’s play of 
O.hello. Too many people think this term “ green-eyed” 
is a mere figure of speech. But jealousy dues make us 
look at things in a wrong light! People who are jaun- 
diced look yellow: the whites of their eyes are ye low, 
and everything appears to them tinged with their own 
yellow sickness. Then there are other people who are 
color-blind. Everything looks wrong to them. They 
cannot distinguish one color from ancther. Ard people 
who are jealous of others, see them in a false light. 
Taey look at them with a jaundiced, diseased eye. They 
will believe nothing good of them; they fiad fault with 
everything they do; thesight cf others whom they hate 
being happy, makes them unhappy. As when H:man 
ssid, after reviewing all his honors and glories, and then 
thought of the poor old Jew whom he hated, “ Yet all 
this availeth me nothing so long as I see Mordecai the 
Jew sitting at the king’s gate.” 

Malaria is a terrible disease. It poisors the blcod and 
spoils the system. It starts up all soris of symptoms 
which we try to cure with medicine, and which cannot 
be cured until the intruding curse of malaria, the sickening 
blood-poison, is rooted out of the system. 

And jealousy is a moral malaria in the heart. 
everything appear sickened and green with its hated 
blight. It has the curse of God upon it. It kills out 
all human happiness: it separates us from our friends, 
and will give us a loveless old age. Rooks and ravens, 
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those ugly black birds, are said to kill the trees in which 
they make their nesta, And the black raven of j-alousy 
does the same when it makes its nest in the human heart. 


EPHREM SYRUS. 


BY CAMARDEEN, 





Up to the present time the state of study of the Syrisc 
language and literature has remained rather discouraging 
than otherwise. The student who passes from his Greek 
and Hebrew to the beautiful, flexible, and not essentially 
difficult Syriac, firds himself at a loss for lack of com- 
pendious helps. He finds not even a first-class lexicon 
in existence, except B rnstein’s, and that was cut off by 
the compiler’s death when not half through the alphabet. 
He can g°t along with his Peshitto New Testement so 
far as to find cut the general sense, and to detect any 
startling divergencies from the received reading; but to 
be able to appreciate the fiaer shades of the larguage he 
finds no resource except (a good one, to be sure, but fear- 
fully laboricus) to read, read, read. Then, too, the doe- 
mand upon his purse for the price of the costly books 
is a serious drawback. Nor can he be sure that in pur- 
chasing such a Syriac New Testament ss the market 
sffurds he is getting the real anc'ent text: he may make 
mistake after mistake in his textual criticism, until he has 
advanced far enough to read a deal of extraneous matter, 
and thus ccmes to learn what is the ancient text, and what 
has been added or altered by editors of mistaken zeal. 

However, a8 he pushes on, and discovers what the 
beanties of the language are, what treasures of history 
and poetry its literature contains, embracing the whole 
period from the time of Christ to the end of the Crusades ; 
and as he further begins to see that it is in the power of 
a very moderate and Lumble student to brirg out some 
old thing that is new to the present age and of value in 
Christian lore, his discouragement gives way to surprise. 
Nay, he is doubly surprised: first, that the vast army of 
biblical stucents fail to acquaint themeelves with this 
tongue, since the reading of the Peshitto alone wou'd 
repay the labor; and secondly, that better and cheaper 
materials are not at hand for its study. 

Hoe knows well enough that at Anticch, the ancient 
c?pital of Syria, the disciples were fi:st called Christians ; 
but it is new to him that the Syriac speaking Christians 
were the fir-t to develcp a sweet and serviceable hymnol- 
ogy. He learns that the grand Latin hymns, in sub- 
stance aud melody certainly, in meter probably, are in 
large messure importations from the Syriac; and he 
wonders that moderna bymnologists stop in their researches 
with the Latin and Greek rivuleis of sacred song, and 
do not ascend to the Syriac fountain. 

Toe greatest name among the ancient Syriac hymn- 
writers, if not among the Syrian fathers, is Ephrem; 
Ephrem or Epbraem Syrus, as we commonly see it 
printed ; the Syriac form being kept in preference to the 
famiiar Ephaim. Bat who was he? Ask almost any 
clergyman in these times of Bible revision and New 
Testament critical study, and you will probably be told 
that a collection of his works is extant in the famous 
“ Codex Fyhraemi Rescriptus,” a palimpsest of great value 
in the National Library at Paris; which codex, however, 
is chiefly valuable for its older writing, consisting of por- 
tions of the Sepiuagint and of the New Testament, whose 
deciphering and publishing was the beginning of unusual 
fame to the great Tischendorf. But not to mention the 
fact that the writings of Ephrem found in this codex 
are in (reek, they probably contain less of him than 
appears in the excerpts from Vatican and other (Syriac) 
manuscripts collected by Assemanni, a Maronite monk 
of the last century, in his “ Bibliotheca Orientalis,” which 
is a mine of wealth to a student of Syriac. 

Of the life of Ephrem but little is known; and the 
early accounts are much mixed with fable. He was born 
of well-to do parents at Nisibis, durirg the reign of Con- 
siantine; was baptized by a well-known Syrian father 
named Jacob, sfier whose death he entered upon the life 
of a monk at Edessa, where he also conducted a religious 
school. He wrote almost innumerable bymna, some long 
poems, as “The Repentance of Nineveh,” many metrical 
homilies, and some prose works; all of which were 
intenced for popular use and teaching, and all apparently 
drawn from the Peshitto Bible as his sole library and 
mental furniture; and he died during the reign of 
Valens, abcut A. D, 372. The following translated 
extracis from two Syriac manuscripts tell us about all the 
details we know, except some that relate to his literary 
work, The first extract is from a Vatican manuscript 
about seven hundred years old: 

“The holy Epbrem was a Syrian by birth: his father 
was an idolatrous priest from the neighborhood of Nisibis, 
his mother from Amida; and they lived in the time of 





the invincible Constantine. As he would not fall in with 
the godless views of bis father, the latter drove him from 
home, But he betook himself to Mar Jacob, bishop of 
Nisibis, by whom he was instructed in the godly religion 
until the time of Jovinianus. [An anachronism, prob- 
ably. Jovinianus was coudemned for heresy A. D. 390.] 
Thence he went to Edessa, where, stirred with the gifs 
of the Holy Spirit, he served the church in exhortation 
and teaching. Afierwsrds he traveled to the Egyptian 
devert, and therce to C:e:area in Cappadocia, to Basil, 
who consecrated him as deacon by the laying on of 
hands. Soon thereafter he came back to Edessa, and 
died there on the ninth of Heziran (June) in the year 
684 [of the Seleucid ers], which is the year 372 after the 
birth of Christ. It is rela‘ed that before his conversion 
an angel from heaven sppeared by night to a certain 
anchorite on the mountains near Edessa, with a book 
(rol!) written within and without, ard asked him to 
whom the book should be given. He said for answer, 
‘The anchorite, Origen and Julian,’ Bat thearg:l said, 
‘No one but Ephrem the Syrian deserves it.’—For his 
sake God forgive us our sins! Amen,” 

The other extract is from a Nitrian manuscript: 

* The holy Mar Ephrem was by birth a Syrian. H's 
father was a priestcf the god Abnil, who afterwards 
caused Jovinianus to apostatizs, His mother was from 
Amida, He eaw the light of the world under the 
crthedox Constantine. God, whose goodness chose bim, 
wss with him, so that he did not attend his father’s cffer- 
irgs and worship. But when his father saw him once 
talking with a Christian outside cf the city, he was so 
angry with him that he beat him without mercy and cast 
him cff; however, he sought forgiveness of his false god 
for his son’s doit g. To that intent he was once offering 
to Lis divinity, when Satan appeared to him and said, 
‘We know very well that thou dost reverence us for a 
lovg time, and in every possible way; but as to thy son, 
who continually fights us, no offering can atone for him, 
If thou wilt have us favorable to thee, then cast thy son 
out from thine house, and let him not coms near thy 
offerings ; for he is our worst enemy.’ His father there- 
fore bade him go whither he would, and forbade him his 
house forever, since he was his god’s enemy. This had 
lorg been Ephrem’s wish: with joy therefore he fled 
from his f:ther’s house, taking nothing with him. Not 
knowing whither be shou!d- go, God’s grace led him to 
the Christian church, and to the then bishop of Nisibis, 
Mar Jacob, who instructed him in godly lore, and 
received him among the catechumens. Here Ephrem 
won the love cf his elcquent teacher Jacob, and of all 
the people, by his steadfastness in virtue, continence, 
and religion.” 

Tae manuscript goes on to relate a temptation of Satan 
very much like one said to have befallen St. Anthony 
of Padua, of which he was freed in like manner, namely, 
by causirg an infant miraculously to speak, and thus 
puttiag an end to an urjust calumny before the whole 
congregation, Then follows a relation of his going with 
Mar Jacob to the Council of Nicsea; aud it proceeds: 

“ After the death of the great Constantine, the Per:ian 
King Sapor sovght to take Nicibis. Seventy days had 
he lain encsmped about the city, when Ephrem obtained 
permission from the bishcp to curse the Persians; and 
he prayed from God for flies and other insects; which 
also came to pass,” 

This miracle is also recorded of him by Theodoret, 
and by Gregory Abulpharag. The latter adda that the 
flies “‘ chased away the Persians’ elephants and horses,” 

The manuscript goes on to relate that Mar Jacob soon 
thereafter died, and that Ephrem buried him, and 
remained in Nisibis till the Persians took that city. Then 
he removed to the Roman territory and dwelt for a long 
time thereafter at Amida, Thence he went to Edessa, 
and was employed about the baths. There a monk of 
the neighborhood heard him disputing with the heathen, 
and persuaded him to become a monk; whereupon “ he 
betook himself to a cave, and devoted himself wholly to 
prayer, fasting, and the Holy Scriptures. This was that 
same monk who had the vision sbove related of 
the angel with the book.” The manuscript here adds 
another wonder: “ When he was very small, and indeed 
unborn, a branch appeared to sprout from his tongue, 
which bore many clusters and more grapes; the clusters 
signified his discourses, and the grapes his hymns,” 

This monk just mentioned, surprised at Ephrem’s 
wonderful progress in divine things, spoke of him to all 
the peop'e of learning and rank, and showed them the 
first product of Ephrem’s ratirement : an exposition of the 
books of Moses. Ephrem wassought on all hands, but he 
fled away to a cave, in the thick wonds, and refused to 
come forth till an angel commanded him. Then he 
came forth, publicly declaring his commission from God 





to root out all heresies and purify the church. [or this 
the heretics and the heathen stoned him ; so that he went 
back to his solitude, whence he sent forth discourses and 
epistles, and thus brought many back to the trath; and 
many of his disciples thus made became we'l known 
fathers in the Syrian Church afier him. 

Hearirg of Basil the Great, bishop of Cx: iarea in Oap- 
padocia, he greatly desired to see him, and God led him 
thither, guiding him with a pillar of fire until he was 
taught the way. During the journey miracles were per- 
formed, and many heretics brought to renounce their 
errors, His mission to Basil was accomplished in teach- 
ing the latter the correct form in speaking of the Trinity ; 
and also the correct form of doxology. Returning, he 
performed more miracles and set right innumerable 
heretics, After some years Basil wished to make him a 
bishop, but he seems to have escaped that; and it is 
uncertain whether he ever consented to be more than 
deacon. However, he filled the land with his teaching, 
meeting with a success whoge detail, ss given in the 
manuscripts, is almost incredible. With high and low 
alike, and with multitudes, the effsct of his preaching and 
writings was little short of miraculous. After he had fally 
overcome heresy in Edessa, he retired to his solitude, 
only coming forth to relieve famine in the city. 


At last the end of this holy man drew nigh. His 
pupils wrote out his will for him and prayed wih him 
before he parsed away ; while at the news of his approach- 
ing death, the greater part of the city came out to him 
and lamented their bereavement. But he prayed for 
them, and made them swear to bury him amozg the com- 
mon people and the strangers. “ When he was dead, with 
hymns and holy psalms the angels, the bishops, priests, 
deacons, and all the clergy followed him to his burial ; 
and with them came still the choir, the hermits, stylites 
{a mistake: there were no pillar-monks in E hrem’s 
time], and monks; and they buried him with ali solem- 
nities inthe churchyard. Bat afverwards he was removed 
from his grave and placed in his church, when his bones 
were perceived to have a sweet odor.” 

In thus tracing Ephrem’s life in the ancient manu- 
ecripts, it has seemed best to take them with their fable, 
It is not difficult to separate the legendary from the trues; 
and yet much about him is uncertain. The year of his 
death is not precisely known, but the date above given 
in the manuscript cannot be far from the truth. He was 
certainly dead b:fore A. D 378. His usefulness, and its 
pecaliar sort, are not misstated in these accounts, as a 
variety of records abundantly tell. And bis own works 
speak unmistakably of the richness of his spirit, the 
warmth of his zal, the wisdom of his judgment, and the 
store of his scriptural learning. 

The pioneer in Syriac hymn writing was Bardesanes 
the Gnostic. His works gave Ephrem great grief, and 
at the same time spurred him to fight theic doctrine with 
weapons of like fashion, of which he had a limitless 
arsenal, Basides E:phrem’s treatises and metrical homi- 
lies, the number of his hymns is probably twelve hun- 
dred. The Wesleys themselves were not more prolific. 


He wrote in a great variety of meter, of which it would 
not be a very good description to give a catalogue of the 
Syriac names—as far as they have names, Their prosody 
has not been entirely elaborated by modern grammarians., 
They speak with power and beauty even in an Eaglish 
dress, a8 any one may see by reading a trans'ation of 
selections made by the Rav. Henry B irgess, who has done 
much to increase our knowledge cf the characier of 
Ephrem and the structure cf his hymns. Ephrem was 
the father of much that remains in hymnology to the 
present day. Ambrose, of Milan, one of the early and 
great names in Latin hymnology, was a notorious bor- 
rower from him, bringing both his meters and his melo- 
dies into the service of the western church. To this day 
the church has reason of thankfulness that E»brem 
Syrus was moved in all wisdom to teach and admonish 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. At least we 
can all echo his own words of humb!‘e gratitude: 


“‘ And since it is not profitable for us 
To be silent and restrained, 
Let our infirmity render to thee 
The song of our thanksgiving. 
Thou Good! who dost not exact 
More than our ability, 
How will thy servant be condemned 
Both in principal and interest, 
Should he not give what he is able, 
But hold back what he owes! 
O thou Sea of glory, 
Who needest not to be glorified, 
Receive in thy goodness 
The drop of thanksgiving— 
Thou, who hast by thy gift 
Harmonised my tongue for thy praise!” 











Bil 
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LESSON 1, SUNDAY, OUTOBER 5, 1879. 
Title: OUR GREAT HIGH PRIEST, 


GOLDEN TEXT: SeKEING HE EVER LIVETH TO MAKE INTERCES- 
BION FOR THEM —J/eb. 7; 2. 


Lesson Topic: Our Saviour’s Intercession. 


1. Sympathetic, v. 14-16, 
Outline: 2. Active, v. 1-3. 
3. Authorized, vy. 4-6. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, September 29: Heb, 4:14 to 5:6. Our Saviour's 
intercession. 

Tuesday. September 30: Heb. 1: 1-14. Superior to the prophets. 

Wednesday, October 1: Heb. 2: 10-18, Like unto his brethren. 

Thursday, October 2: Heb. 3: 1-14. Faithful to his Father. 

Friday, October 3: Heb. 7: 1-16. An abiding priest. 

Saturday, October 4: Heb, 7: 17-28. An everlasting inter- 
cessor. 

Sunday, October 5: Heb. 8: 1-13. A perfect mediator. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Heb, 4: 14-16; 5: 1-6.) 


14, Seeing then that we have a great high priest, that is 
passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast 
our profession, 

15. For we have not a high priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. 

16. Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need. 

1, For every high priest taken from among men is ordained 
for men in things pertaining to God, that he may offer both 
gifts and sacrifices for sins : ; 

2. Who can have compassion on the ignorant, and on’ them 
that are out of the way; for that he himself also is compassed 
with infirmity. 

8. And by reason hereof he ought, as for the people, so also 
for himself, to offer for sins. 

4, And no man taketh this’ honour unto himself, but he that 
is called of God, as was Aaron. 

5, So also Christ glorified not himself to be made a high 
priest; but he that said unto him, Thou art my Son, to-day 
have I begotten thee. 

6. As he saith also in another place, Thou art a priest for 
ever after the order of Melchizedec. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Heb. 4:14. A great high priest.—In all things it 
bebooved him to be made like unto his brethren, that he might 
be a merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining to 
God. Heb. 2: 17.——Consider the Apostle and High Priest of 
our profession, Christ Jesus, Heb. 3 : 1——Christ glorified not 
himself to be made a high priest; but he that said unto him, 
Thou art my son, to-day have I begotten thee. Heb, 5: 5. 

Passed into the heavens. So then, after the Lord 
had spoken unto them, he was received up into heaven, and 
sat on the right hand of God. Mark 16: 19.——And it came to 
pass, while he blessed them, he was parted from them, and 
carried up into heaven. Luke 24: 51.——Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up icto heaven? this same Jesus, which 
is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner 
as ye have seen him go into heaven. Acts 1: 11.——Whom the 
heaven must receive until the times of restitution cf all things, 
which God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy prophets 
since the world began. Acts 3: 21, It is Christ that died, 
yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right hand o! 
God, who also maketh intercession for us. Rom. 8: 34,—— 
When he had by himself purged our sins, sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high. Heb, 1: 3.——Whither the fore- 
runner is for us eatered, even Jesus, made a high priest forever 
after the order of Melchizedek. Heb. 6: 20.——We have such 
a high priest, who is set on the right hand of the throne of the 
Majesty in the heavens. Heb. 8: 1,——Christ is not entered 














into the holy places made with hands, which are the figures of 
the true; but into heaven itself. Heb, 9: 24, 

Vv. 15. Touched. Ye know the heart of a stranger, 
seeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. Ex. 23 : 9.—— 
Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows. . . 4 
He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and 
with his stripes we are healed. Isa. 53: 4, 5.——A bruised reed 
shall he not break, and smoking flax shall he not quench. Matt. 
12 : 20.—Who... made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men: and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross, Phil. 2: 6-8. 

Tempted.——tThen was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil. Matt. 4: 1.——Being 
forty days tempted of the devil. Luke 4: 2. Ye are they 
which have continued with me in my temptations. Luke 22: 
28. This is your hour, and the power of darkness. Luke 














22 : 63. 

Without sin.——He had done no violence, neither was any 
deceit in bis mouth, Isa. 53: 9.——Which of you convinceth 
me of sin? John 8 : 46,.—He hath made him ‘fo be sin for us, 





who knew no sin. 2 Cor. 5: 21. 
wes guile found in his mouth. 


sin, 1 John 3: 5, 


V.16. Throne of grace.——<And there I will meet with 
thee, and I will commune with thee from above the mercy seat. 
Ex, 25 : 22.——I will appear in the cloud upon the mercy seat. 
Lev. 16: 2. 

Obtain mercy.——It is a people of no understanding: 
therefore he that made them will not have mercy on them, and 
he that formed them will shew them no favour. Isa, 27: 11.—— 
Let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him ; and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. Isa. 55: 
7.——If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your Father which is in 
heaven, give good things to them that ask him? Matt. 7:11. 
Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in my infirmities, 
that the power cf Christ may rest upon me, 2 Cor. 12 : 9,—— 
Which had not obtained mercy, but now have obtained mercy. 
1 Pet. 2: 10. . 

Heb. 5: 1. For men.——And Moses said unto Aaron, 
Take a censer, and put fire therein from off the altar, and put 
on incense, and go quickly unto the congregation, and make 
an atonement for them: for there is wrath gone out from the 
Lord. Num. 16: 46.——And the Lord said unto Aaron, Thou 
and thy sons and thy father’s house with thee shall bear the 
iniquity of the sanctuary: and thou and thy sons with thee 
shall bear the iniquity of your priesthood. Num. 18: 1.—— 
In all things it behooved him to be made like unto his brethren, 
that he might be a merciful and faithful high priest in things 
pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people. Heb. 2: 17. 

Both gifts and sacrifices. And Moses said unto Aaron, 
Go unto the altar, and offer thy sin offering, and thy burnt 
offering, and make an atonement for thyself, and for the 
people: and offer the offering of the people, and make an atone- 
ment for them; as the Lord commanded. Lev. 9 : 7.——Every 
high priest is ordained to offer gifts and s:erifices. Heb. 8: 3. 
——lIn which were offered both gifts and sacrifices, that could 
not make him that did the service perfect, as pertaining to the 
conscience. Heb. 9: 9.——By faith Abel offered unto God a 
more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained wit- 
ness that he was righteous, God testifying of his gifis, Heb. 
11:4. 

Vv. 2 Ignorant.——If any soul sin through ignorance, 
then he shall bring a she goat of the first year for a sin offering. 
And the priest shall make an atonement for the soul that sinneth 
ignorantly, when he sinneth by ignorance before the Lord, to 
make an atonement for him; and it shall be forgiven him. 
Num. 15: 27, 28.——I obtained mercy, because I did it igno- 
rantly in unbelief. 1 Tim. 1: 13. Now concerning spiritual 
gifts, brethren, I would not have you ignorant, 1 Cor. 12:1. 
——TI will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the under- 
standing also: I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with 
the understanding also. Else, when thou shalt bless with the 
spirit, how shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned 
say Amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing he understandeth 
not what thou sayest? 1 Cor, 14: 15, 16. 

Out of the way. They have turned aside quickly out of 
the way which I commandedthem. Ex, 32: 8.——They turned 
quickly out of the way that their fathers walked in. Judg. 
2:17.——-Get you out of the way, turn aside out of the path, 
cause the Holy One of Israel to cease from before us. Isa. 
30: 11.——I marvel that ye are so soon removed from him that 
called you into the grace of Christ unto another gospel. Gal. 1:6. 

Compassed with infirmity. And Aaron said, Let not 
the anger of my lord wax hot: thou knowest the people, that 
they are set on mischief, Ex. 32: 22. Watch ye and pray, 
lest ye enter into temptation. The spirit truly 7s ready, but 
the flesh is weak. Mark 14: 38,——If I must needs glory, I 
will glory in the things which concern mine infirmities. 2 Cor. 
11: 30.—Of myself I will not glory, but in mine infirmities. 
2 Cor. 12: 5.——Most gladly therefure will I rather glory in my 
infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon me. 2 Cor, 
12 : 9. ——Ye know how through infirmity of the flesh I preached 
the gospel unto you at the first. Gal. 4: 13. " 

Vv. 4. He that is called.——Take thou unto thee Aaron 
thy brother, and his sons with him, from among the children 
of Israel, that he may minister unto me in the priest’s office, 


Who did no sin, neither 
1 Pet. 2: 22.——In him. is no 























Ex, 28: 1.——And Aaron was separated, that heshould sanctify 
the most holy things, he and his sons forever, to burn iacense 
before the Lord, to minister unto him, and to bless in his name 
for ever. 1 Chron. 23: 13.——It appirtaineth not unto thee, 
Uzzah, to burn incense unte the Lord, but to the priests the 
sons of Aaron, that are consecrated to burn incense, 2 Chron. 
26: 18. 

Vv. 5. Glorified not himself.——He that speaketh of 
himself seeketh his own glory: but he that seeketh his glory 
that sent him, the same is true, and no unrighteousness is in 
him. John 7: 18.——Jesus answered, If I honour myself, my 
honour is nothing: it is my Father that honoureth me; of 
whom ye say, that he is your God. John 8: 54, 


Thou art my Son.——The Lord hath said unto me, Thou 
art my Son; this day have I begotten thee. Psa. 2: 7. God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. John 3: 16.——God hath fulfilled the same unto 
us their children, in that he hath raised up Jesus again; as it 
is also written in the second psalm, Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee. Acts 13: 33. 








LESSON FRAMEWORK, 
BY GEORGE A, PELTZ, D.D. 


The epistolary form is not so distinct in the letter to the 
Hebrews as in some other New Testament writings. It has 
no superscription, nor any authoritative subscription. Its 
general form is that of an essay, or a treatise, rather than that 
of a letter. The headings in our Bibles ascribe this produc- 
tion to Paul. The Romish Church, in her sense of su fliciency, 
pronounces ex cathedrd upon all mooted questions, and she 
says Paul wrote this epistle to the Hebrews. Very few out- 
side of her communion agree with her, however, in the pori- 
tiveness of her statement. Many eminent biblical authori- 
ties deem it highly probable that Paul wrote this book, while 
many others equally eminent deem it scarcely possible. All 
agree, however, that the question of authorship is by no 
means vital, as the canonicity of the production is beyond 
question. 

The claim of authorship rests between Paul, Apollor, Luke, 
Barnabas, Clement of Rome, and Silas. In the early church 
the question lay between Paul, Barnabas, Luke, and Clement. 
In the Greek Church, tradition has always favored its Pauline 
origin. Luther assigned it probably to Apollos, and_Calvin 
to some unknown disciple of the apostles. 

Against the Pauline origin of the epistle it is urged, that 
it does not bear Paul’s name as do all the other epistles 
written by him; the general style is not like that of Paul; 
in the words and phrases used, there is a marked difference : 
quotations are not made in the manner usual to Paul; and, 
finally, the writer seems to include himself among those who 
had received the gospel from the original disciples of the 
Lord (Heb. 2: 3), whereas Paul always claims to have re- 
ceived the gospel, not from any man, but directly from the 
Lord (Gal. 1: 11, 12). 

On the other hand it is urged that Paul may have omitted 
his name from this epistle so as to avert prejudice from it, 
he being especially an object of Jewish enmity. As to the 
style, it is said to be varied from that of his other writings, 
to suit the essay style, rather than essentially different frcm 
them. His familiarity with Jewish customs and modes of 
thought, joined with his interest for his own kinsmen, would 
naturally lead to this superiority. As to peculiarities of words 
and phrases there is no question, but there are also remark- 
able correspondences in the same respects between this epistle 
and those confessedly written by Paul. The leading thoughts 
and ruling expressions are considered by many to be emi- 
nently Pauline. The widespread and early tradition that 
Paul was the author, is urged as having great weight. Per- 
sonal allusions, especially to Timothy (Heb. 13: 23°, are 
also considered as indicative of this authorship. 

Calvin is reported to have said, after discussing this ques- 
tion of authorship at great length, that none need hesitate at 
embracing it “ without controversy as one of the apostolic 
epistles.” Origen said of it, “the ancients not without reason 
have handed it down as St. Paul’s, but who wrote the epistle 
God alone knows.” On these two sentences we may lay hold 
2s embodying the sum of human knowledge on this mooted 
point. 

The epist’e must have been written before Jerusalem was 
destroyed, for everywhere it implies that the temple was still 
standing. This would place its date before A. D. 70, or even 
before the beginning of the Jewish war, A. D. 67. The ref- 
erence to Timothy in chapter 13: 23, indicates that perce- 
cution had already begun, most probably under Nero, A.D. 
64. From A. D. 64-67, the exact time of its production must 
be located. Undoubtedly the epistle was written for Jewish 
Christians, but whether for all such, or for those at Jerusa- 
lem, or at Rome, cannot be decided with certainty. Probably 
the first of these hypotheses is the correct. From what place 
it was written is not known. “They cf Italy salute you” 
(chap. 13: 24) has been regarded as indicating, on the one 
hand, that it was penned in Italy ; and on the other, that it 
was penned outside of Italy. The final subscription of the 
epistle is spurious. 

Professor Riddle well states the theme of the document to 
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be: “The revelation of God in Christ is superior to his reve- 
lations in the O'd Testament economy.” Chapters 1: 1 to 10: 
18, constitute the dcctrinal portion of the epistle. The re- 
mainder is practical. The outset shows Christ’s superiority to 
the angels; his superiority to Moses is then shown; he is 
also presented as our great high-priest, in the discussion of 
which truth the lesson of to-day is presented. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A, C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION, 


(4: 14) Having, therefore, a great high-priest, who hath 
passed through the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us 
hold fast our confession. (15.) For we have not a high- 
priest that cannot sympathize with our infirmities, but one 
that hath been in all things tempted like as we are apart 
from sin. (16) Let us draw near, therefore, with confidence 
to the throne of grace, in order that we may receive mercy, 
and obtain grace for seasonable succor. 

(5: 1.) For every high-priest, being taken from among 
men, is appointed on behalf of men in things pertaining to 
God, thet he may offer [to God] both gifts and sacrifices for 
sins; being able to deal gently with them that are ignorant 
and erring, since he is himeelf also encompassed with in- 
firmity, (3.) and because of it is bound, just as for the people, 
so also for himself, to make offering for sins. (4.) And not 
unto himself doth any one take the honor, but [he taketh 
it] when ca'led of God, just as did also Aaron. (5.) So 
also Christ did not glorify himself to be made an high-priest, 
but he [glorified him] who spake unto him 

Thou art my Son: 
I have to-day begotten thee: 
(6.) According as he also saith in another [place] 
Thou art a priest forever 
After the order of Melchisidek. 


NOTES. 


The epistle to the Hebrews, according to the best evidence, 
was not written by the apostle Paul. It is certainly not 
Pauline in manner, though all its teachings are in harmony 
with Paul’s. Its central subject of discussion, the high- 
priesthood cf Christ, the apostle has only incidentally alluded 
to: he has nowhere spoken in direct terms of his high-priest- 
hood. The real suthorship of the epistle cannot, perhaps, 
be certainly determined. Some fatures point to Luke as its 
author: while the preponderant evidence, I think, with 
Luther, Bleek, and Alford, points strongly to Apollos. It 
was written to Hebrews, whether in or out of Palestine, 
(probably the latter) who, having been formerly distinguished 
by Christian zeal (6: 10) are now on the point of relapsing 
into Judaism. From this apostasy it endeavors to deter 
them by presenting the transcendent superiority of the new 
covenant to the old. Its superiority: (1) in how far the 
Son who introduced and mediated the new covenant was 
superior to the mere messengers (angels) who (Acts 7: 53; 
Gal. 3:19) mediated the old (chaps. 1, 2); (2) in how far 
Christ, founder of the New Testament economy, and Son over 
the New Testament house of God, was superior to Moses, 
founder of God’s O'd Testament house, and servant in it 
(chap. 3, 4, 1-13); (3.) in how far Christ, the high-priest of 
the New Testament, was superior to Aaron and the old 
Levitical priesthood. This, the chief theme, extends from 
chapter 14,-verse 14, to chapter 10, verse 18, where the main 
line of argument ceases, though the dissuasions from apostasy 
are continued, with unintermitted intensity, to the end of 
the epistle. Its grand argumentative theme is the high-priest- 
hood of Christ: its grand practical purpose is to arrest in- 
cipient apostasy. 

The lesson first exhorts the readers to hold fast their con- 
fession. It offers, in encouragement, the fact of their having 
a great high-priest infinitely exalted, and yet sympathiz'ng 
with human weaknesses ; who possesses the two essential 
high-priestly requisites of being one of that race of men for 
which he intercedes, and of holding his cflice by divine 
appointment. The carrying out of the thought embraces the 
seventh verse. 

Verse 14—This veree opens the formal discussion of the 
Lord's high priesthood. Let us therefore, that is, in view of 
the awful consequences cf defection, above alluded to. The 
“therefore” does not refer to the previous allusion (y. 17) to 
Christ’s high-priesthood ; but connects this exhortation with 
the previous solemn facts from which it flows.— Hold fast our 
confession : including both the substance of the Christian doc- 
trine, and the act of confessing it— Having : inasmuch as we 
have, and hence the exhortation is not irrational —A great 
high-priest : great in his divine character and heavenly exalta- 
tion.— Who has passed through (not “ into”) the heavens, chap- 
ter 7 : 26, “ having become higher than the heavens ;” Ephe- 
sians 4: 10, “ who ascended above all the heavens:” it is a 
hyperbole for the highest pcssible exaltation,—to the very 
throne of God.—Jesus, denoting the man; the Son of God, 
declaring the divinity. 

Verse 15 describes the high-priest both negatively and pos- 
itively. Negatively : not unable to sympathize with our weak- 
nesses: the very term “‘ weaknesses,” infirmities, regards them 





from an indulgent point of view. Positively: hath been 
tempted, or tried: not, “was tempted :” the effect is regarded 
as still remaining.—Jn all things in which man can be tried, 
by reason of his complete humanity.— Like as we are: in the 
way in which men are tempted aport from sin. His tempta- 
tions differed from ours only in this, that they found in him 
no answering element of sin. There was in his nature no 
slumbering principle of evil, ready to second and make e flica- 
cious the outward rummons to wrong. Hence he could—as 
he actually did—remain spotlessly pure. The idea that our 
Lord was tempted just as we are, but without committing sin, 
is not that of the text, but follows naturally from it. 

Verse 16.—Let us appro»ch therfore (since we have such an 
high-priest) the throne of grace: the throne of God, which, with 
such an high-priest beside it, becomes a throne charac’ erized by 
grace, from which grace is dispensed, instead of the justice and 
judgment which had otherwise met and repelled our coming. 
—Mercy: strictly, pity, compassionate regard.— Obtain (liter- 
ally, jind) grace, which is pity in exercise.— For seasonable 
succor: more exactly thus than for “ succor in time of need.” 
The idea is not succor when we need it, but succor that comes 
seasonably, before it is too late. The other meaning, however, 
is possible, and the difference is not essential. 

Chapter 5, verses 1-7.—The two essential qualities of a 
high-priest, first, that he be taken from among men and 
thus able to sympathize with men (vs. 1, 3); second, that he 
be not self-appointed, but called of God (v.4) Then, in 
reverse order, it is shown that Christ possesses there two 
qualities, first (vs. 5,6) that he was divinely called; and 
second (vy. 7), that in a human nature he could and did suffer 
the trials incident to humanity. 

Verse 1.—LFvery high priest: all high-priests: high-priests 
universally.— Being taken: that is, inasmuch as he is taken, 
from among men. This clause does not describe human high- 
priests, in contrast with Christ, but all high-priests, whose 
character in this respect, therefore, Christ must share. The 
high-priest, as such, being taken from men, /e must be taken 
from men, avd must, therefore, become man. (The English 
version would be clearer if ‘‘being” were inserted before 
“taken.”) As being taken from men he is appointed, or 
constituted, on behalf of men, for their interest and benefit, in 
things pertaining to God, as mediator between them and God : 
their religious interests are committed into his hands.—To 
offer gifts, offerings such as any being, guilty or innocent, 
may offer! sacrijices for sins; such as are dictated by a sense 
of guilt, and are intended for expiation. The “gifts” may 
be offsrings of gratitude or simple worship. All heathendom 
has had its priestly class, mediating between men and their 
eupposed divinities. The human conscience shrinks from 
immediate contact with God. It says, “Let not God, but 
Moses, speak to us.” 

Verse 2.—Such a priest is able to deal gently, or indulgently 
with (not exactly, have compassion upon) them that are ignorant 
anderring. Again, a gentle mode of regarding human infirmi- 
tier, from the human high-priest’s own point of view. They 
are ignorant, as not knowing duty; erring, as straying from 
its path.— Since he is himself also encompassed with injirmity. 
Weak and erring himself, the high-priest can make allow- 
ance for the weakness and sins of others. 


Verse 3 adds another point to illustrate the human quality 
of the high-priest; this goes even to the extent of making it 
necessary for him to offer sacrifice for himself as well as for 
others (Lev. 4:3; 9:7; 16:6). It offers an incidental 
illustration of the writer’s position, and is founded on the 
fact that only the innocent can make effectual intercession 
for the guilty. The priest must at least be ritually clean 
before he can make ritual expiation for others. The state- 
ment of this verse does not, of course, apply to Christ, who, 
heing sinless, needs no personal expiation.—ZJs bound : first 
morally, and then also legally. 

Verse 4—Second bhigh-priestly quality.—For himself: em- 
phatic, equivalent to for and of himself —But [he takes it] as 
being, because of being, called of God just as (an emphatic 
particle, precisely according as) did Aaron [take it]; or we 
may fill out the sentence thus: just as was Aaron [called of 
God]. The sense is the same. 


Verses 5 and 6 proceed to illustrate this latter quality in 
relation to Christ, just as verse 7 illustrates, though less for- 
mally, the first quality, namely, his humanify.—So also, namely, 
just as Aaron.—Christ did not glorify himself (equivalent to 
“take to himself the honor” of verse 4) to be made high-priest. 
—But he [glorified him] bestowed on him the honor, namely, 
God, the Father, who said unto him. The following quotation 
i3 not the larguage of the appointment, but is preliminary to 
it. It declares indirectly the relation of the Appointer and 
the Appointee; that of Father and Son; illustrating jis 
fitness, who was Father, to make the appointment, and his 
fitness, who was Son, to receive it.—‘‘Thou art my son: I 
have tc-day begotten thee.’ It is from Psalm 2: 7,—a mes- 
sianic psalm, which, both in its own nature, and by New Tes- 
tament interpretation (Acts 4: 25-28; 13: 33), refers to the 
historical events of Christ’s crucifixion, resuffection, and 
glorification at the right hand of God. Thus it refers to no 
metaphysical doctrine of an eternal generation. “To-day” 
is not the day of eternity : but it is a declaration, in exalted 


poetic strain, of Christ’s resurrection from the dead, and ex- 
altation at God’s right hand, by which his divine sonship 
was so clearly vindicated that God is said, in poetic figure, 
“on this day to have begotten him.” He wes declared as 
“constituted Son of God in power by the resurrection from 
the dead” (Rom. 1: 4), and see also as above, Acts 13: 33, 

Verse 6.—The writer having, by the previous quotation, 
prepared the way for the proof, now cites the passage which 
proves Chr'st’s divine appointment to the priesthood. It is 
from Psalm 110: 4, another remarkable messianic psalm. 
“The Lerd hath sworn, and will not repent ; Thou art a priest 
forever after the order of Melchisedck.” Here is the definite 
scriptural warrant for Christ’s assumption of the priestly 
cffice. He was indeed, in a manner, a high-priest after the 
order of Aaron. All the typical significance of the Levitical 
priesthood was taken up and absorbed in his. As such he 
made an efficient expiation of sins by the sacrifice of himself, 
But besides this he was a priest after the order of Melchise- 
dek ; as such he had a royal, single, untransferable, and 
eternal priesthood. See the description of Melchisedek, 
chapter 7 : 1-3, and of Christ’s priesthood patterned after his 
(the antitype, of which Me!lchisedek’s was the type), chapter 
7: 11-28. Christ was royal, single, perpetual priest, as typi- 
fied by Mechisedek. He was high-priest for eflicient sscrifi- 
cial expiation, as typified by Aaron and his successors. The 
Melchisedek priesthood is treated ia chapter 7 ; the Aaronical 
high-priesthood is treated in chapters 8 and 9. The whole 
is beautifully summed up in chapter 10 ; 1-18, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Sceing then that we have a great high priest, . . . let us hold 
fast (v.14). There is comfort in the thought that one who 
is able to help in an emergency has a peculiar interest in us ; 
that in a sense he is ours, living for us, ready to act instantly 
on our behalf. We have this feeling concerning all these on 
whom we are accustomed to depend in little matters or in 
larger. We talk of our milkman, our grocer, our market 
men, our physician, our lawyer, our minister. When we want 
anything in their line we know that they are glad to supply 
it; that they recognize our right to call on them accordingly, 
and their duty to give the desired assistance. This assures 
our confidence to the extent of their ability and our need. 
It is very different from what it would be if we merely knew 
that there were persons of that sort in the world, who had no 
reason for desiring to help us more than others. This sense 
of possession in the loving service of another is a source of 
continual joy and strength. “Seeing then that I have a 
friend—one who is peculiarly and pre-eminently my friend— 
let me hold fast my confidence now that I need the best cflices 
of a sympathizing, devoted, helpful friend.” Seeing then 
that Jesus Christ is “the Saviour of ail men, specially of 
those that believe,’”’ let those of us who believe hold fast our 
profession of trust in him for all things. 

Touched with the feeling of our infirmities (v.15). It is one 
thing to know of another's infirmities, it is quite a different 
thing to be touched with the feeling of them. It is easier to 
inform fifty acquaintances that the rheumatism has been 
tugging away at one of your arms for the past six days, than 
to bring your best friend to understand how that pain feels 
after all these restless days and nights. One man will be 
touched with the feeling of another's infirmity in the direc- 
tion of extravagance; but for the life of him he can’t under- 
stand h« w anybody can be close fisted and miserly. Your 
next-door neighbor could sympathize with your infirmity if 
you were so cold blooded and unimpressible as never to seem 
enthusiastic and hearty, but how you can be so quick tem- 
pered and impulsive is a mystery to him. None but a 
keenly sensitive nature can have any conception of the tor- 
tures of a morbid sensitivenees. It is a very rare thing for 
any one of us to be so well understood, so thorou, hly appri « 
ciated, so sympathized with by another, as to be able to say 
of even the best and truest friend, “ He knows me just as I 
am. He understands my peculiar trials. He has a real- 
izing sense of my struggles and weaknesses. He is touched 
with the feeling of my infirmities.” Every follower of Jesus 
can say that of the Friend of friends. 

In time of need (vy. 16). There is a vast difference between 
a “time of need,” and a time of want. We want a great 
many things that we don’t need. This oughtu’t to be so, but 
it is. Most of our wants are of things that we would be 
better off without than with. A child doesn’t commonly 
want to go to bed, or to get up, to go to school, or to come in 
from play, when he needs to. At his meals he is more 
likely to want what he doesn’t need, than what he does. His 
parents ought to look to his needs rather than to his wants in 
all his control and supply. And as we grow older our wants 
are by no means conformad to our needs. In our homes, in 
our business, in our friendships, in our Christian life, our 
wants are often of things that would be the ruin of us; but 
we are never in need of anything of that sort. We cannot 
always come boldly t» the Lord for whatever we want; but 
we can for whatever we need. And the comfort is that our 





Father knoweth what things we have need of before we ask 
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him. His love is shown in refusing to give us other things, 
however much we want them. 

For that he himself also is composed with infirmity (¥. 2). 
Unies a man has personal experience of ecrrow, cr weak- 
ness, or trial, or need, he cannot put himself in the place of 
another who has; he cannot be touched with the feeling of the 
other's infirmities or requirements, No old bachelor under- 
stands precisely how a husband and father feels, or what is 
the pressure of his responsibility for wife and children. 
Ncr can any but a wife and mother appreciate the real per- 
plexities of another's every-day life in those loving relations. 
If a man thinks he knows everything, and is not troubled 
with a sense of imper‘ect attainments, he is by that very 
assurance unfitted to be a sympathiz'‘ng and considerate 
teacher. He will inevitably lack “ compassion on the igno- 
rant,” and be impatient with a stupidity which he cannot 
comprehend. It is while he realizes how much he himself 
has yet to learn that he is readiest to aid those who know 
even less than he does. When a physician has been kept 
on his bed for a few weeks with a fever, he has a new sense 
of the trials of his patients in a similar state. Some of the 
best mechanical he)ps in surgery, or substitute appliances for 
missing limbs, have been invented by those who through 
being compassed with infirmity had need of them in their 
own case, The man who has battled succcssfully with an 
appetite for strong drink has through his experience an 
advantege in dealing with those who are still in the struggle. 
“T know just how you feel, my friend,” he can say to the 
tempted one. There is always power in that asurance,— 
when a pastor can eay it in time of severest trial to any one 
of his people; when a friend can give similar expression to a 
friend who thinks himself misunderstood by all. Whoever 
has been compassed by any infirmity ought to make his 
experience a source of sympathy and cheer to those who now 
are compassed similarly. It is a source of peculiar encour- 
agement to us, as we go to Jesus confessing our weaknesses 
and trials, to remember that he was himself in the flesb, that 
he knows all about it, that he was in all points tempted like 
as we are, and that he can have compassion on the ignorant, 
for that while in the flesh he himself was compassed with 
infirmity. 

No man taketh this honor wnto himself, but he that is called of 
God (vy. 4). No man can be a messenger unless he is sent. 
No man can be an agent unless he is appointed. No man 
can be an ambassador unless he is duly authorized. No 
man can rightly speak for God unless God has told him what 
tosay. Yeta great many men are declaring as God's truth 
that which has no “Thus saith the Lord” back of it. They 
tell which political party God favors, what amusements he 
approves and what he condemns, and which of the denom- 
inaticns has his peculiar sympathy. Or they are impressed 
with a sense of duty to leave a work to which they were 
providentially set, that they may take hold of a great reform, 
or that they may win honor in some distinguished service 
elsewhere. The world is full of trouble to-day from men 
who are putting their own surmices for the truths of inspira- 
tion, or who are claiming to represent God in a sphere to 
which he never assigned them. “I have’ not sent these 
prophets, yet they ran; I have not spoken to them, yet they 
prophesied,” is God’s word about this sort of preachers and 
teachers. But when a man is called of God he ought to 
respond; and when and where God sends him that man 
ought to go. Every parent is called of Godto be a good 
parent, to do all the duties of a parent faithfully; every 
friend to be a good friend ; every lawyer to be a good lawyer ; 
every shoemaker to be a good shoemaker; every servant to 
fill his or her place fully and well. And there isa mosssge 
of invitation which every hearer of the gospel is called of 
God to repeat as well as to respond to. “The Spirit and 
the Bride say, Come. And let him that heareth say Come.” 
No man taketh unto himself this honor of representing Ged ; 
but he that is called of God to take it will fail of duty if he 
refuses the honor. 





Nors.—An article on The Background of Sympathy, by 
the Rev. J. R. Miller, of interest in connection with the les- 
son, is printed on the fourth page —Tue Eprror. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY JOHN E. SEARLES, JR. 


First, concerning the epistle to the Hebrews: when writ- 
ten, by whom, and to whom, probably ; second, the lesson, 
which contains the central theme of the epistle. 

The Jews had a high-priest, and they reverenced the cflice, 
The author of this epistle shows that we too have a high- 
priest, and we are naturally and inevitably led to a compari- 
son of the two. First, call out from the class everything they 
can remember concerning the Jewish high-priest (they 
should have been requested the week before to look this up), 
adding to their answer so much as may be necessary to bring 
out the principal facts relating to the person and office; 
amorg them the fllowing : 

The Jewish high-priest. 1. The person: 

(a.) Called of God (v. 4; Ex, 28: 1). 

(6.) From among men (v. 1). 


{c.) Anointed for the office (Ex. 29: 7). 

(d.) Without blemish (Lev. 21: 17, 23). 

(e.) Had special holy garments (Ex. 28.) 

(Get the class to describe these avd their significance very 
briefly ; don’t spend too much time on this part of the lesson.) 

(f.) The only way of approach to God. 

2. His cflice and work. Why was a high-priest needed ? 
What was his cflice? Why called of God, and from among 
men? How did he accomplish his work of mediation? How 
often could he appear before God’s presence? Inasmuch as 
next week’s lesson relates especially to the offering, it should 
not be dwelt upon here. 

Our High-priest—We, too, have one (Heb. 3: 1); not the 
son of Aaron, but “Jesus, the son of God (v. 54). He, too, 
was called of God, and anointed (vs. 6, 10) of our humanity, 
without spot or blemish, “ holy, harmless, undefiled” (Heb. 
7:26). He fulfilled all the types of the Aaronic priesthood, 
and more, for he was also a high-priest after the order of Mel- 
chisedek (vy. 6, and Psa. 110: 4), whose regal priesthood was 
esteemed by the Jews as superior to that of Aaron (Heb. 7). 
Jesus, the Son of God, with all his kingliness, and clad in the 
beautiful, stainless robe of his owa righteousness, has passed 
into the heavens, into the real presence of God, with an off:r- 
ing for sin, even his own precious blood, not for his own sin 
(1 Pet. 2: 22; 1 John 3: 5), butfor oursins. His priesthood 
is eternal, for God, who said “Thou art my Son” (vy. 5), said 
also by the same inspired one, “Thou art a priest forever” 
(v. 6), “ Wherefore he is able also to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.” 

“ But, I am so small, so sinful, so unworthy, how shall this 
great High-priest think of me?” ‘The writer of our lesson 
anticipated that question, and answered it in verse 15. His 
majesty is great, but his sympathy is as great. He has car- 
ried with him into the presence of the Father a continual 
remembrance of his earthly experience of suffering and 
temptation. “For in that he himself hath suffered being 
tempted, he is able to succor them that are tempted” (Heb. 
2:18). “There is not a singlé throb in a single human 
bosom that does not thrill at once with more than electric 
speed up to the mighty heart of God” (Robertson), 

Our Duty.—Seeing then that we have so great a high-priest, 
what is our duty? First, “Jet us hold fast our prof2ssion” 
(confession), Our Christian religion is the largest, grandest, 
truest thing in the universe ; let us believe in it with all our 
hearts, love it, live it, work for it, and, if need be, die for it. 
In order to do this, we must heed that other injunction of the 
apostle in the sixteenth verse; “ Let us therefore come boldly 
to the throne of grace.” Yes, we are tocome boldly (not pre- 
sumptously, or with self assurance), not timidly, as though 
we only half believed in the power of our high-priest, or the 
efficacy of his sacrifice, but full of faith and confi lence, know- 
ing it is now a throne of grace through our High-priest, “that 
we may obtain mercy,” pardon, free and full forgiveness, 
reconciliation to God, ‘and find grace to help in time of 
need,” and that means all the time. But “our high-priest” 
ever liveth, and his ear is ever open, in eve y time of need 
he will be found of us; but, remember, wz must come. Here 
as everywhere rings out the blessed invitation, and here as 
everywhere all the benefits <f his high-priestly offering are 
dependent upon ourselves. Lt us come, then, come to day, 
come now, COME! 

Ask your scholars to look out for next Suuday all the types 
referred to in that lesson. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


We bezin the last quarter of the year with this lesson; 
after learning the story of the Jews coming back from slavery 
to the worship of Gad in the temple they worked to rebuild, 
afier studying the words of prophets about the coming 
Saviour, and the letters of the great apostle telling how to 
serve the risen Christ in the days of the early church, we 
have lessons about Jesus himself, how he now lives for his 
people and has fulfilled what was prom'sed before he came 
toearth. If possible, try and have a good picture of the 
Jewish high-priest to show to the class, and explain to the 
children the picture and its relation to the versee, but only 
so much as you can make plain to them. 

Many grown people have the most uncertain and shadowy 
ideas of the Levitical priesthood, and it is not wise to confuse 
the minds of children with so much that it will be mysteri- 
ous to them ; but carefully taught with models or pictures, 
they can have distinct ideas whish will prepare for future 
study of much that is essential to Scripture knowledga, 
A large colored picture, such as some of our religious socie- 
ties have published, or even an illustration from some book 
which you might copy or enlarge, would be the best possible 
help in teaching. Try to have the children understand it, 
not as a story of the priest who conducted mere ceremonies 
or unmeaning rites, but as the officer chosen and directed by 
God how to lead in holy service to himself, in real prayer 
and accepted worship, which only gave place to a beiter 
service when he sent his Son to be our sacrifice here, and to 





go from earth to heaven to be ever in the holy place before 


the throne as our eternal High-priest: Much in this con- 
nection will be taught in succeeding lessons for which this 
one will prepare the way. It will be quite encugh for one 
day to tell of the Jewish high-priest ; our great High-priest ; 
what our lesson bids us do. 

Many of the stories of the Old Testament and its com- 
mandments and rules were pictures of what we are to learn 
from the New Testament. Among them all there is no pic- 
ture which so plainly showed what Jesus would be and do 
as the pictures we have of the high-priest in the temple. 

In the books which Moses wrote are the exact rules which 
God gave to him, how the people should worship him. If 
we had time, you could answer many questions about the 
tabernacle and the temple, the altar: and the sacrifices, and 
the priests who made the offerings for the people. 

This Book of Hebrews, from which our verses to-day are 
taken, tells much about all this, to teach all who know of 
Christ, and believe in him, t hat he is now their High-priest, 
wiser and better and more glorious than any earthly priest 
could be. 

Tell first of the Jewish high-priest. Aaron, the brother of 
Moses, was the first one, and after him sons of the same 
chosen family. If you have a distinct picture, and time, tell 
of the different parts of the dress of the high-priest. The 
robe, all blue, perfect, and woven without seam; the ephod, 
of blue, gold, purple, scarlet, and fine linen, with stones set 
in gold on the shoulders, having the names of the twelve 
tribes of Israel; the breastplate, with twelve precious stones 
in four rows, and on those stones the names of the tribes, 
worn always on his heart; the girdle, costly and rich; and 
on his head a miter, with golden front, something like a 
crown, on which was engraved, “ Holiness to the Lord” 

Who was the first high-priest? He spoke in the place of 
Moses, and told the people what God had commanded; the 
high-priests taught the people, killed the animals for sacri- 
fices, and made thank offerings and sin offerings for the 
people. Once in the year, on the great day of the feast, the 
day of atonement, when cfferings for tin were made, the 
high-priest went alone behind the veil in the temple, into 
the most holy place, to make an offzring for the sins of all 
the people. Question upon all this, and see if understood. 

We to-day learn of our great high-priest. Aaron, the 
brother of Moses, spoke for him to the people; but Jesus, the 
Son of God, came to show the mind of his Father to us, 

Who was the only perfect example, the wisest teacher 
who ever spoke? 

For what did the high-priest offar sacrifices? For whom? 
Oa what day? What did hecffer? Is there need now of 
the blood of lambs or animals in tacrifica? Why not? Who 
i3 called our atonement? 

We read about the high-priest in the olden time being 
taken from among men. Our high-priest was the Son of 
God, and willingly became the Sonof man. The earthly 
high-pricet offered gifts and sacrifices for sin; he ought to 
have pitied the earthly and ths sinful, for he was one of 
them himself, and needed to offer prayer and sacrifics for his 
own as well as the sins of others. Did Jesus ever commit 
sin? Was he ever tempted? Yes, he came and endured 
sorrow and pain and temptation and human weakne s, yet 
without sin ; so that he ever remembers all our weakness, and 
is touched with pity for every tear. 

The earthly high-priest did not choose himself to the 
honor, but was called to the place. So cur great high-priest 
was honored by the Father, and chosen, for he said, “ Thou 
art my Son,” and again, “Thou art a priest forever.” The 
earthly priest died like other men, end another had to fill 
his place, but Jesus is our priest forever. He laid down his 
own life a willing offering for sin; he has died and risen 
again, and sat down at the right hand of God the Father. 
In what place in the temple did the high-priest go once a 
year? What was rent without hands in the hour when 
Jesus died on the cross? That was because he passed the 
gate of death and went into the heavers to live there forever 
as our priest and intercessor. 

Ask and give meaning of intercession. Do not fail to 
teach the precepts, “Let us hold fast our profession,” and 
“Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace.” 

Tell of those uplifted hands, ever weering the mark of the 
nail, once stretched on the crose, now lifted bef»re the throne, 
in behalf of the faintest whisper of believing prayer from 
any sincere, penitent heart. Tell of the love of our High- 
priest, not wearing the chosen names cut on jeweled stone, 
but in his very heart. 

Surely there is no need of hints concerning the way 
to draw lessons which can touch other hearte, by holding 
up the picture of a glorified, interceding high-priest, touched 
with the weaknesses and tears and desires of each trusting 
child. 





QUESTION HINTS, 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Introductory.—What was the probable time and place of 
the writing of this epistie? Name some of its disputed 





authors. Point out Jerusalem, Rome, Alexandria. To 


! which of these three churches was it most probably ad- 
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dressed ? What was the past record and what the present 
davger of the church? (Heb. 10: 32-39.) In what was it 
resting its confidence, as revealed by the argument of the 
book? (Heb. 7: 11, 12,19.) Against what dangers does it 
suggest, to us, warnings? How does the author show the 
superiority of the present dispensation ‘over that of human 
and angelic revelation? (Heb. 1: 1-4; 2:1-3.) How the 
superiority of the Christian household to the Jewish Church? 
(Heb. 3:1-6) How the superiority of our great High- 
priest over the Aaronic priesthood? (Heb. 7: 23 28. Mark 
the three contrasts here disclosed, and name others.) From 
what fear could no purely human priest deliver? (Heb. 
2:14,15) How near approach to God had the Aaronic 
priest ? (Heb. 9: 6,7.) How near has our great High-priest? 
(Heb. 8: 1, 2; 9: 24.) 

Verse 14—What effect should this knowledge produce in 
our lives? What ground does this verse furnish for a 
stronger hope of rest than had the Israelites? (Deut. 
32: 48-50) ‘What warning does their bistory furnish those 
struggling for the rest prefigured in the Canaan possessions ? 
(Heb. 3: 17-19; 4: 11.) 

Verse 15.—How can a sinless priest sympathize with and 
faithfully present the needs of a sinning people? (Heb. 
5:1, 2; 2: 16-18.) 

Verse 16.— What access to God is secured to every believes 
personally, by our High-priest? (Heb. 10:19) What title 
is therefore given to them? (R2v.1:6.) (See their offer- 
ings. 1 Pet. 2: 5,9) 

Hebrews 5: 4.—How alone may this office be secured? 
What result attended an attempt to usurp it? (State con- 
cicely Num. 16.) How did God testify his call of Aaron? 
(Nam. 17) Does honor ever accrue to him who seeks holy 
office from selfish ambition ? 

Verses 5,6.—By what Scriptures does the apostle show 
that Christ was not a usurper, though not of the Aaronic 
line? What, therefore, must be the relative place of the 
two priesthoods? (Heb. 8: 13; 7: 11-17.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS, 
BY THE REV. J, B, ATCHINSON. 





WE HAVE A GREAT HIGH-PRIEST. 





| TEMPTED LIKE AS WE ARE. 
TOUCHED WITH OUR INFIRMITIES. | 








LET US 
CoME BOLDLY UNTO 
THE THRONE OF GRACE, 


HOLD FAST 
OUR PROFESSION, 








ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


One who had never read the epistle to the Hebrews in the 
original might expect to find its language full of Aramaic 
coloring, or of hebraisms ; seeing that it is manifestly ad- 
dressed to persons who were born Jews, and familiar with the 
temple service, if not with the Hebrew Scriptures. Buta 
reader of the original, especially if he be at all conversant 
with Septuagint phrases, sees precisely the contrary. In gen- 
eral the Greek is a3 near the classic models as any portion of 
the New Testament except the known writings of Luke; and 
it deals with quotations from and adaptations of the language 
of the Septuagint to euch an extent that, neglecting such 
changes of termination as are necessary in passing from 
direct to indirect quotation, and other fittirgs in of words 
and phrases, more than one-fourth of the whole epi:tle is 
composed of the very words, the ipsissima verba, of the Sep- 
tuagint. This, too, where it differs from the Hebrew, as, for 
instance, the q 10tation from Hosea 14: 2, in chapter 13: 15; 
where the epistle has “ the fruit of our lips,” instead of “the 
calves of our lips” of the original Hebrew as we now have it 
pointed. There are, moreover, several other indications that 
the Greek language ruled in the writer’s mind; such as the 
double meaning of the word properly rendered “ testament ” 
in chapter 9, but which also means “covenant.” This play 
upon the werd would have been impossible with the original 
Hebrew, where the word means “ covenant” only. 

While again, there are some passages where the Greek has 
taken on a surprising Aramaic tinge, as in chapter 4: 12 
there are others where we have entirely to abandon all idea 
of renderivg according to the Aramaic ilea, or even that of 
a Greek purist, and follow rome cf the idioms that were elab- 
orated by the best classic authors. An example of this is 
found in chapter 2:10. The writer was oncs reading Bie- 
senthal’s Hebrew translation of this epistle with his rabbinic 
commentary, and was then a little surprised t> find the He- 
brew read thus: “For it became him, for whom are all 





things and by whom are all things, to make [him] perfect 
through sufferings [who was] bringing many sons to glory, 
the captain of their salvation.” (This English rendering is 
hardly adequate, but it will have toserve.) Now this is by no 
means an impossible rendering ; and to a beginner in Greek 
it would seem unavoidable, as well as to one who was trans- 
lating on Aramaic principles. The writer has also since 
observed it in several other translations. But it is one of the 
places which show the superior scholarship of our translators: 
Our English version of the epistle introduces some variations 
in rendering Old Testament phrases, which are undesirable 
and somewhat confusing ; but in so doing it marks (though 
rather in the wrong place), and somewhat intensifies, the 
different linguistic stamp of the original. 

With regard to the “ high-priest,” the author doubtless 
intended his readers to refer to the biblical high-priest, rather 
than to the cffice of high-priest as corrupted in later ager, 
and made a source of patronage by the Gentile rulers. Ac- 
cordingly the pertinence of many interesting historical mst- 
ters relating to the cffice, as illustrations <f this passage, is 
entirely swept away. The scriptural references are quite 
enough for complete illustration of the substance of the 
parsige. 

Verse 4, however, receives a peculiar light outside of the 
Scriptures from one fact. Many of the priests, in later 
times, performed little more than private service; and for 
these a name (idiotai) was borrowed from the Greek and 
passed into the Chaldaized Hebrew. Yet the ancient com- 
ments say that nevertheless they were not self-appointed (as 
might be included in the significance of the name), but must 
be “called” to the office of priest like all the others, “by 
descent.” As to the high-priest himself, the law of his 
descent, or “calling” according to the later Jewish expres- 
sior, became quite complicated. Curious readers will fiad 
the whole subject elaborated in Selden’s treatise of between 
two and three hundred quarto pages. 

The few places in the lesson text susceptible of an im- 
proved translation are somewhat bound up with the Old 
Testament allusions, but are doubtless treated of in another 
department of the lesson helps. The two prominent ones 
occur in verses 14 and 2. “Passed into,” etc., should be 
“passed through the heavens,” as through the holy place to 
the true mercy seat in the true holy of holies, the throne of 
grace. “Who can have compassion” would be better as 
“who can reasonably bear with.” Most of the gifs and 
sacrifices brought by the people were for sins of ignorance 
or of mistake, that is, for being “out of the way,” or erring. 

That the high-priest was “compassed with infirmity,” and 
abundant'y so recognized by the Jews, is plainly seen by 
referring to the first chapter of the “ Yoma,” one of the books 
cf the Mishna which treats of the priests’ service on the 
different holy days. Seven days before the day of atone- 
ment the high-pries! was s2t apart from his house and family 
to the conclave of the “parhedri ;” but if he was ia any way 
dicqualified, they substituted another priest in his place. 
If his wife was dead, they gave him another “ because it is 
said, ‘and he shall atone for his house,’ that is, for his wife.” 
All thee seven days he wes employed in sprinkling blood 
and burning incense; and le might offer sacrifices if he 
chose. Some elders of the great sanhedrim read to him the 
ritual of the day, lest, confident of his knowledge of the law, 
he had forgotten, or lest, perhaps, he had never learned it! 
On the eve of the day, at twilight, they placed him before 
the £.st gate, and exercised him in his duties, bringing bul- 
locks, rams, and lambs for the purpose. They did not keep 
him from food and drink during the seven days, and on the 
eve of the day of atonement they allowed him “after dark 
to est much, b:cause food induces sleep.” 

Then the elders of the sanhedrim took him to the “ house 
Abtiner,” where they administered to him an oath to per- 
form all his dut.es of the day correctly, as deputed to atone 
for them; and they showed him how to fill his hand with 
incense, and other particulars. And then he went apart and 
wept, while they did the same. “If he was wise, he ex- 
pounded ; if not, disciples of the wise expounded before him; 
if he was skilled in the law, he read; if not, they read before 
him”—in Job, Ezra, and Chronicles; and often in Daniel. 
If he felt sleepy, the younger pries's snapped their fore- 
fingers before him, and told him to stand up and stamp upon 
the pavement; and thus they kept his mind awake till the 
time of sacr ficing. ° 

It wou'd be tedious to follow out this Talmudical descrip- 
tion of the care with which every particular of the service of 
the day of atonement was looked after. While they recog- 
nizod that the high-priest, and themselves too, were com- 
passed with infirmity, this recognition looked only to the 
possibility of failure in some carem nial minutie ; in some 
details of a hollow, perfunc‘ory ritual. The best that can be 
said of such zeal is that it betrays a consciousness that their 
atonement was impossible without some mystic quality 
which was compassed by the rites, but which did not proceed 
frcm themselves; and that they recognized the work of 
atonement as a superhuman thing. Bat how different the 
idea in our lesson of the infirmity which beset the high- 
priest! Needing heart-cleansing himself, being a weak 





sinner himself, he both knows his own need cf atonement, 
and can be moderate with the ignorant and erring sinners 
who have far less instruction in the way of life. The spirit 
of the ritual compassion on the ignorant and erring would 
be apt to degenerate into dispensing such compassion accord- 
ing to the gifts and sacrifices which such ignorance and 
errors brought him; for the priest had a regular portion of 
them, as the books of Moses teach us, And the histcry of 
degenerate Christianity has shown us that the above is not 
alone a theoretical supposition, but has been borne out by 
lamentable facts. Were space left, it would be easy to give 
lively examples from the Orient of the present day in full 
illustration. The ignorant, who generally, like the bulk of 
the ancient congregation of Israe], cannot even read, sra at 
the mercy cf the priests ; of whom again many are no better 
off; but the tyranny they exercise is emazing. 





ECLECTIC SIDE LIGHTS. 


Tre Orrick oF HiGH-prrest.—Originally the cffice of 
high-priest was regarded as being held for life and heredi- 
tary ; but the troubles of later times made it a matter of cabal, 
crime, or bribery. Without here enterirg into the compli- 
cated question cf the snccession to the high-pri.sthood, the 
following may be quoted from the Talmud, wi'hout, of course, 
guaranteeing its ab-olute accuracy: “ In the first temple, the 
high-priests served, the son succeeding the father, and they 
were eighteen in number. But in the second temple they 
got the high-priesthood for money; and there are who ray 
they destroyed each other by witchcraft, so that some reckon 
80 high-priests during that period, others 81, others 82, 83, 
84, and even 85.” The rabbis enumerate 18 high-priests 
during the first temple ; Lightfoot counts 53 from the return 
from Babylon to Matthias, when the last war cf the Jews 
began ; while Reiandius reckons 57. Bat there is both diffi- 
culty and confusion amid the constant changes at the last. 

There was not any fixed age for entering on the cflice of 
high-priest any more than on that of an ordinary priest. The 
Talmudists put it down at twenty years. But the unhappy 
descendant of the Maccabees, Aristobulus, was only sixteen 
years of age when his beauty, as he ¢ fliciated as high-priest 
in the temple, roused the jealousy of Herod, and procured 
his death. The entrance of the Levites is fixed, in the sacred 
text, at thirty during the wilderness period, and sfier that, 
when the work would require less bodily +trength, but a 
larger number of ministers, at twenty-five years of age. 

No special disqualifications for the Levitical o flice existed, 
though the rabbis insist that a good voice was absolutely 
necessary. It was otherwise with the priest’s office. The first 
inquiry instituted by the Sanhedrim, who for the purpose sat 
daily in “ the Hall of Polished Stones,” was into the genealogy 
of acandidate. Certain genealogies were deemed authoritative. 
Thue, “ if his father’s name were inscribed in the register of 
Jeshana of Zipporim, no farther irquiry was made.” If he 
friled to satify the court about his perfect legitimacy, the 
candidate was dressed and veiled in black, and permanently | 
removed. If he passed that ordeal, inquiry was next made 
as to any physical defects, of which Maimonides enumerates 
a hundred ard forty that permanently, and twenty-two which 
temporarily, disqualified for the exercise of the priestly 
cffice. Persons so disqualified were, however, admitted to 
menial offices, such as in the wood-chamber, and entitled to 
temple support. Those who had stood the twofold test were 
dressed in white raiment, and their names properly inscribed. 
To this pointed allusion is made in Revelation 3: 5, “ He 
that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white raiment; 
and I will not blot out his name cut of the book of life.” 

Thus received, and afterwards instructed in his duties, the 
formal admission alike of the priest and of the high-priest 
was not, as of old, by anointing, but simply by inve titure. 
For even the composition of the sacred oil was no longer 
known in the second temple. They were called “ high- 
priests by investiture,” and regarded as of inferior rank to 
those “by anointing.” As for the common priests, the 
rabbis held that they were not anointed even in the first 
temple, the rite which was applied to the sons of Aaron 
being valid also for their descendants. It was otherwise in 
the case of the high-priest. His investiture was continued 
during seven days. In olden days, when he was anointed, 
the sacred oil was not only “poured over him,” but also 
applied to his forehead, over the eyes, as tradition has it, 
after the form of the Greek letter X. The coincidence is 
certainly curious. This sacred oil was besides only used for 
anointirg tuch kings as were of the family of David, not 
other Jewish monarchs, and if their succession had been 
called in question. Otherwise the royal diznity went, as a 
matter of course, by inheritance from father to son. The 
high-priests “by investiture” had not any more the real 
Urim and Thummim (their meaning evea being unknown), 
though a breastplate, with twelve stones, was made and 
worr, in order to comple‘e the eight sacred vestments. This 
was just double the number of those worn by an ordinary 
priest, namely, the linea breeches, the cost, the girdle, and 
the bonnet. To there the high-priest addei cther four dis- 
tinctive articles of dress, called “ golden vestments,” because, 
unlike the robes of the ordinary priests, gold, the symbol of 
splendor, appeared in them. They were the Meil, or robe 
of the ephod, wholly of “ woven work,” of dark biue color, 
descending to the knees, and edorned at the hem by alternate 
blossoms of the pomegranate in blue, purple, and scarlet, and 
golden bells, the latter, according to tradition, seventy-two in 
number ; the Ephod with the breastplate, the former of the 
four colors of the sanctuary (white, blue, purple, and :carlet), 
and inwrought with threads of gold; the Miter; and, lastly, 
the Zz, or golden frontlet. Ifeither a priest or the high- 
priest « ffi iated without wearing the full number of his vest- 
ments, his service would be invalid, as also if anything, how- 
ever trifling (such, for instance, as a plaster), had intervened 
between the body and the dress of the priest. The material 
of which the four vestments of the ordinary priest were msde 
was “linen” cr, more accurately, “ byssus,” the white 
shining cotton-stuff.of Ezypt. These two qualities of the 
byssus are specially marked as charscteri:tic—/From the 
R-v. Dr, Edersheim s The Temple, its Ministry and Services, as 
they were at the Time of Jesus Christ, 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879, 
Maritime Provinces, at Amherst, Nova Scotia. __.._._- Sept. 25 
Ontario and Quebec, provincial, at Toronto...........-Oct, 7-9 


Vermont, state, at Burlington..............---..<----Oct, 7-9 
Bhode Island, state, at Providence,................-.--Oct, 15 
Kansas, state, at Salina Oct. 21-23 
New Hampshire, state, at Haverhill ----Nov, 4-6 
New Jersey, state, at Elizabeth..................--Nov, 18-20 











NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


Adrian, Michigan, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday even- 
ing, one month In each church. Conducted by the pastors in turn, 

Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M., in Y. M. O. A. Rooma, 

Bakerstown, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Stady, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. C, A. room. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y. M. 0, A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every 
at4P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 63 Lex- 
ington Street. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Stady, every Friday, at 
7P.M. Conducted by Professor M.S. Knight. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, in the Melonaon, Tremont 
Temple, every Saturday, at3P. M. Led by the Rev, R. R. Meredith. 

Boston (South), Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday, at 7% 
P. M., at the Phillips Church. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, 

Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal Sunday-school Institute of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-school Union, for teachers and those desirous of becoming 
teachers, every Wednesday and Thursday, at 7 P. M., and every 
Thursday at 34 P. M.,inthe Y. M. ©. A. Rooms. Conductor, Professor 
J. L. Chapman, assisted by the Rev. Drs. J. T. Duryea, OC. N. Sims, 
and J. B. Thomas. Primary class, every Saturday afternoon, in the 
Y. M. ©. A. rooma, 

Oambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Leason 
Study, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Charch, 
Central Square, Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston, 

Ohicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Aiso, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- 
well Hail, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. ©, A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. Sonth Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Meetings for Lesson Study, every Saturday, in the Y. 
M. ©. A. Hall, as follows: Union Meeting at 12 M.; Primary Class at 
8P. M.; Normal Class (conducted by the Rev. Sylvester Weeks) at 
4P. M. 


Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men's Ohristian Association. 
Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 

Colorado Springs, Col., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, 
at4P. M,, in the Y. M. 0. A. Rooms, 


QColambus, 0., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets tv the Y. M. O. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. 


Dayton, O., Union meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 8 P. M., 
in the Y. M. ©. A. building. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, in the Y. M, ©. A. Hall, Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


Elizabeth, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
7.20 P. M., in the lecture room of the Second Presbyterian Church, 

Halifax, N.8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at § P. M., in the Class-room Y. M. 0. A. Hall, 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooma, 

Hartford, Conn., Normal Class of the Hartford Sunday-school Union, 
the second Friday of each month. Also, Union Meeting for Lesson 
Stady, every Saturday afternoon, in the parlors of the Centre Church. 
Conducted by Mrs. 8. Dryden Phelps. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both inthe Y. M. 0. A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. ©. P. Jacobs. 

Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at 8 o'clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Oonducted by the 
Rev. John McEwen. 


Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 P. M., in the Y. M. 0, A. Rooms, 

Manitou, Colorado, Union Meeting ‘for Lesson Study, every Wednesday, 
ot 7 P. M., in the Art Gallery. 

Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday at 
8P.M. Conducted by Mr. O. M. Ranger. 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P. M., iu the Clinton Street Congregational Church. 

New Haven, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
4P: M., in the Y. M. 0. A Rooms, 335 Chapel Street. 

New York, N. Y., Primary Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 3 P, M, 
in the Y. M. 0. A. lecture-room. Union Meeting for Lesson Stady 
every Thursday, at 4.30 P. M..in the chapel of the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby's church; conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells. Superintendents’ 
Class every Tuesday, at 4 P. M., In the Fulton Street Chapel, conducted 
by the Rey. A. F. Schanffier. (Meetings not held in summer.) 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Stady, every Thursday evening 
andat noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.O, A. Hall, cornerof Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. Primary teachers’ Meeting for Lesson Study, 
every Saturday, at 4 P.M., in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall, Normal Class for 
Lesson Stady, every Monday at 8 P. M. in the Assembly Room, 13é 
Chestnut Street. Conducted by the Rev. J A. Worden. Normal 
Class for Lesson Stady, every Saturday at 4 P. M. under the auspices 
of the American Sunday School Union. Conducted by Mr. John R 
Whitney. 

Pittaburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon 
im the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, No, 33 Fifth Avenue. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Stady, every Monday, 
até P. M., in the Y. M. 0. A. Rooms. 

&. Louis, Union Meeting for Leason Stady every Saturday at noon, in the 
Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, 74 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 

&. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Stadexts’ Class for the stady of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Saturday, at 4.30 P, M., in the Y. M. O. A. Rooms 
Oondnoted by the Rev. David R. Breed. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P.M., in the Y. M. O. A. Hall. 

Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lemon Stady 
every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Parlor, from 4 to 6 o’clock P. M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M.O. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 

Utica, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 8% 
P, M., in the Y. M. O. A. rooms, conducted by Mr. G. A. Pinkney. 

Washington, D. 0., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
¢ P. M., in the Y. M.O, A. Chapel. 

West New Brighton, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lewon Study, every 
Thursday evening, in the Y. M. O. A. building. Conducted by the 
various pastors In torn, 

Westwood, Ohio, Union meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
8 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. parlor, 

Williamsport, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
7% P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 





THE WORK OF THE “SALVATION ARMY.” 


The “Salvation Army” continues to carry forward its 
peculiar work in Eaglish towns. The undertaking is 
apparently less conspicuous, and somewhat less successful, 
than at first, but its results s‘ill seem to be excellent in 
many ways, despite a very considerable hostility and 
indifference on the part of the public at large, and despite 
the severely criticised eccentricities and extrayagances of 
some of its promoters. The Eaglish religious papers, as 
a rule, pay little attention to the work of the “army” as 
a matter of news. The fullest information concerning it 
is given by The London Christian, which heartily favors 
the work, but without indiscrimina'‘e praise. 

Recent methods of work are illustrated by the fullow- 
ing experiences in various towns, given by enthusiastic 
friends of the movement. Mr. Cheyne Brady writes from 
Bridport: “ The first-fruits of the Salvation Army were 
the conversion of the worst family in this place. The 
father was known as ‘ Hell-fire Tom,’ and they never 
entered a place of worship. Four daughters were arrested 
the first evening, and went home converted; then the 
father, and then the mother. The whole family of out- 
casts, the plegue of the place, nave become children of 
God, and sre now steadfast in the faith.” Mr. J. M. 
Viney writes from Nottingham: “I attended the services 
held by some of the Army’s lieutenants, and was surprised 
and rejoiced to see the mass of people of the lowest class 
congregated together, listening and drinking in ‘the good 
news’ a8 preached. About two hundred stayed to the 
af er-meeting, and the sight I then witnessed I shall never 
forget. Big, stalwart men, drunkards and tramps, came 
forward, upon a general invitation being given, and 
pleaded to be prayed for and spoken to.””’ Tne Northern 
Echo, of Darlington, says: “ Four weeks ago some female 
evange! ists, headed by Miss Rose Clapham, began to hold 
religious services in Livingstone Hall, Darlir gton, in the 
name of the ‘Salvation Army.’ Every night since then 
(excepting at the meetings on Friday for Christians only), 
and twice every Sunday, the hall, which is the largest ia 
the town, has been filled with overflowing audiences, a 
large proportion of whom were evidently unaccustomed 
to attend religious services of any kind. At first it was 
believed that the novelty would wear off, and that the 
attendance would speedily fall away. Instead of this 
being so, the attendance on Saturday night and last night 
was as large as those on the first appearance of the Halle- 
lvjah Lasses in the town. It could not be larger, because 
the hall has from the first been crowded. Hundreds have 
been repeatedly turned away from the doors, and there is 
seldom any diminution in the numbers present until after 
ten o'clock, On Saturday night no fewer than one hun- 
dred and twelve converts addressed the crowded con- 
gregation, giving their experience, and urging others to 
follow their example. Oa Friday night a personal holi- 
ness meeting, to which Christians only were admitted, 
was attended with remarkable success. Since the mis- 
sion commenced, upwards of five hundred persons have 
declared themselves to be converted.” From Lancaster 
a member of the S.ciety of Friends writes in com- 
mendation of the work, saying: “A great impression 
was produced. Ia the prayer-meeting which followed 
it was very affecting to see many persons step forward 
and declare their desire to lead a new life, Mean- 
while several prayers were going on togather, amid 
the ‘Amens’ and ‘ Hallelvjahs’ of the listeners. Lest 
those who are shocked at such proceadiogs try to measure 
the immense distance between themselves and mon and 
women of strong feelings who are unused to the con- 
ventionalities of church or chapel. If an enthusiastic 
political meeting is grand, why not an enthusiastic 
religious one?” Similar deprecations of popular criti- 
cism abound in other reports. 

A recruit who j ined the army at N >weastle thus des- 
cribes his experience and observation : “ The first Sanday 
morning they were here, they stopped at the corner of a 
street where I had often heard men and women swear. 





In another street, where they offered salvation, I knew 


there were eight brothels and at least four hundred 
dear little children doomed to be trained up to be thieves 
and prostitutes, unless some good people would rush in 
to save them, and I did thank God when the Hallelujah 
Lasses began to do this work. And they have been 
doing it ever since. For five or six years big meetirgs 
have been held all over the town, and in the Central 
Hall, to ask, “ How shall we reach the masses?” Bat I 
thank God they are reached now.’ The revival is still 
going on. A few nights agoI heard a man say, ‘I am 
twenty-one years of ago; I have ben to jail twenty-four 
times ; but now I am saved.’ ”’ 

From the town of King’s Lynn, “ General Booth,” the 
leader of the Army, writes of the reported converts: 
“ Handreds of the worst and most abandoned people 
have been reached, and, cutdoors and in, they come ina 
crowds to hear, no ha'l in the town being large enough 
to contain the congregstions. What is it that m kes our 
hearts peculiarly thrill with joy when we fi2d the vilest 
and worst publicans, harlots and thieves fi cking into 
the kicgdom of God? Truly we had much «f this j \y at 
Lynn, There they were on the platform to gree‘ us as 
we stepped from the train, in the metings with faces all 
radiant with heavenly joy, out in the market-place tes- 
tifying before workmates and old companions, marching 
in processions gazed on by half the town, for truly on 
Sanday evening the people lined the streets, and came 
out to look and listen as at election times. There they 
were,—men and women who had been notorious for 
wickedness, and who have become doubly notorious by 
their remarkable conversion. There was A——,, a big, 
stalwart fellow, one of the first to beg a shake of the 
hand in the railway-station ; he bas b2en seventy-seven 
times in prison, having spent twenty Christmas days in 
Norwich Jail. There was B——, whose character has 
been too vile to describe on paper. There was another 
who has been a variety of characters, theatrical and 
otherwise. There is another who was living in open and 
abominable sin. There was another whose last two 
months’ drinking bill amounted to £43” 

In London, attacks have been made by roughs upon 
the Army, which the recruits have endeavored to bear 
without resistance. A report says: “As might have 
been expected, many of the roughest of the rough formed 
part of the crowd, but nothing could exceed the forbear- 
ance and gentleness with which the gailant soldiers bore 
the opposition they met with. Hootisgs and howling:, 
curses and jeers, seemed but to add to their energy and 
courage. Oae of the leaders, Jeremiah Lamplough, was 
savagely struck by a ‘rough’ whose fury he had tried 
to control, but, though a man of fiae ptysique, who had 
been fond of a fight in his time, he bore the blow with 
admirable self-possession, and immediately afterwards 
was singing as heartily and cheerfully as if nothing un- 
pleasant had happened. This instance of Caristian love 
and forbearance struck us as a remarkable proof of the 
practical character of the work which the ‘Salvation 
Army’ is doing.” E'sewhere, however, the secular papers 
have reported personal dissansions among the members 
themselves, 

The following extrac's represent currant opinion on 
the general results of the work, as seen by its discreet well- 
wishers. The Liverpool Protestant Siandard says: “‘ The 
‘Salvation Army’ has taken up ita quarters in Liverpool 
at E>enezer Chapel, Bsaufort Street. Their mode of 
carrying on spiritual warfare is not altogether what we 
have been used to; but we are thoroughly aware that it 
requires something out of the common to awaken dead 
souls, S» far as we have heard of the movements of the 
Army in other towns, we believe their labors have been 
greatly blessed.” An East Indian missionary writes: 
“ Tf, indeed, the ‘Salvation Army’ is wrong in its methods, 
let us who know better not stand aloof from perishing 
humanity, but rather let us show a more excellent way 
of compassing the end they have in view. Though men 
abandon religion, let us not abandon them; and, seeing 
that they can by no means be induced to attend our 
places of worship, let us go to them, in imitation of our 
Saviour’s example; and let us show the leaders of the 
‘Salvation Army’ that the denizens of the slums of our 
modern Babylon are indeed amenable to more tasteful 
and more decent methods. L2t the highly cultured 
ministers and church-members among us, who, of course, 
long for the salvation of those captives of Satan fully as 
much as Mr. Booth does, stand and preach the gospel of 
our Lord by the road-sides ia localities where these 
unhappy heathen are to be found, and let them not be 
weary in well-doing.” Another writer says: “The ‘Sal- 
vation Army’ fights hard, and naturally rejoicrs when 
victorious. The more the writer has studied the move- 
ment, the more his prejudices have been removed. Waen 





drunkards are reformed, thieves make restitution, brutal 
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men become meek and long-suffering, and unmarried 
fathers and mothers sre married, the work must be 
real,” 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—The fourth annual convention of the Schuyler County 
(N. Y.) Sunday-school Asscciation was held in the 
Presbyterian Church, Mecklenburg, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, August 19 and 20. A large number of 
clergymen and other Sunday-echool men of Schuyler 
County were present and took part in the exercises ; and 
the work of the convention was held to be effective and 
salutary. 


—Mr. D. H. Mason, missiorary of the American Sun- 
day-school U sion in Minnesota, writes of the Minnetonka 
Assembly: “I have just returned from the Minnetonka 
Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly. Less thansix months 
ago the association began work in the forest to clear off 
and fit up the grounds; and although they are still some- 
what rough, and the buildings are unfinished, the hopes 
of the friends have been more than realized thus far. 
From the first it has been the ambition of the directors to 
furnish the North-west with all the advantages of a 
Chautauqua. A programme of much excellence has been 
carried out. The association have fally redeemed their 
pledges to the public, and can now proceed with their 
improvements in the assurance of future success. The 
lake itssif is a marvel of beauty.” 


SUN DAY-SCHOOLS. 


—There is a “Bunyan Meeting Sanday-school” at 
Bedfurd, Ecgland, 


—Sunday-school work in Lyon County, Kansas, is 
being pushed forward by the county executive com- 
mittee. 


—Two Sundsy-school evangelists, Messrs. Cline and 
Duncap, sre appointed by the Christian denomination 
fur work in Kentucky. Mr. T. L. Carpenter has been 
employed by the same denomination as its Sanday-school 
evangelist for Iadiana. 


—The Sunday-school of the Evangelical Association 
in Stuttgart, Germany, has eight hundred scholars. It 
claims to bs the first school organized in Germany. It 
lately, by a unanimous vote, sent its greetings to the San- 
day-schools of the Evangelical Association in the United 
States. 

—The thirty-second report of the Friends’ First-day 
School Association (of England) shows, connected with 
the Union, 110 schools in 66 places, with 1,300 teachers 
and 20713 echolars; 22 other schools in 21 places, with 
128 teachers and 1,521 scholars. Of these 12363 are 
adalt scholers, There was an iacrease of 298 junior, 
and a decrease of 40 adult, scholars during the year. 


—The Rev. C. K. Westfall, pastor of the Warrington 
circuit, Parkersburg confererce, of the Church of the 
United Brethren, gives the following statistics of the 
Sunday-school work in his charge: Number of schools, 5; 
number of « flicers, teachers, and scholars, 300; number 
of new scholars enrolled, 119,—increaze, 119; number of 
conversions reported, 100; money expended, $33.00. 


—The Sunday-school at the Five Puints Mission, New 
York, is still maintained with good results. The last 
number of the Mission paper says: “The attendance 
upon our Sanday-school during July and August has 
been much better than in previous years. Most of our 
teachers are in the country this season of the year, and 
the scholars are apt to go to the parks or play in the 
streets. It has been much better this year. We hope 
with the return of cooler weather and vacation over to 
see the school fuller than ever.” 

—Of an Episcopal Sanday-school in Brooklyn, The 
Church Sunday-school Weekly says: “The success of 
one of the most fiourishing Sunday-schocls in Brooklyn 
is easily accounted for, seeing its superintendent has not 
been absent from a session in four years, while the 
average attendanca of the teachers for the past year has 
been nicety-one per cent. Tae secret of the whole thing 
is fidelity and work. Adi to this the fact that all the 
(ffizers and teachers of the school are communicants, and 
it is easily seen why the scuool has been as succcssful in 
its spiritua! results as ia the matter of attendance,—the 
confirmations last year amouuting to more than seventy 
souls, Seing als» that the most perfect harmony exists 
between the rector and superintendent, as well as among 
the sixty or seventy teachers, what could be more natural 
than that the abundant reapiog should be kindred with 
the sowing?” 

—Of Sunday-school and other Christian work among 
the freedmen of the Indian Territory, the Rev. Daniel 
Rogers writes to The Baptist Home Mission Monthly: 





“In the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, the govern- 
ment schools are doirg a noble work in elevating the 
freedmen. Under an arrangement with the United States 
government, the Baptist Home Mission Society has estab- 
lished and conducts six schools at the most prominent 
points, and ¢xpects to add another early next autumn. 
Daring the last year three hundred and five pupils were 
in attendance upon these six schools. The men and 
women who are teaching in them are well qualified for 
the positions they occupy. Their hearts are in the work, 
The moral inflaence exerted by these noble, self-sacrific- 
ing laborers in the day-schools and Sunday-schools, in 
religious conversation and meetings for worship, is hav- 
irg its elevating and refiaing effect. The children are 
making commendable progress in their studies ; some are 
doing remarkably well. The writer has visited these 
schools, and has seen for himself the highly encouraging 
results of this work. Children and teachers are truly 
worthy of much vraise.” 


—A much-needed improvement in the character of 
Sunday-school rooms in Exgland is now apparent. The 
provisional room at the Methodist Church at Hampstead, 
London, is thus described by the Wesleyan Methodist 
Sanday-school Magszine: “ No more pleasing sign of the 
increased interest felt in Sunday-school work can be 
found than the manifest desire that, in our new chapel 
schemes, the accommodation for the school should be 
carefully studied, and provided for as perfectly as the 
restrictions of sites and means will admit. The chapel 
at Hempstead is in High Street, and occupies a most 
commanding position, thanks to the foresight of Sir 
Francis Lycett, who secured the site just at the right 
time, It would now be impossible to obtain one even 
much inferior. The building, as seen from the street, 
presents a noble and imposing appearance, with front 
and side to the road, fianked by fine chestnut-trees, and 
with a cedar some three hundred years old forming a 
background high above the lofty nave roof. The tem- 
porary provision for Sunday-school purposes is effected 
by means of a wooden screen, which divides the whole 
place into two parts. The first part, some fifty feet long, 
is finished with galleries, and forms a good chapel, capable 
of seating seven hundred persons. The other part cut 
off by the screen is divided, in the lower part of the 
building, so as to form three well-lighted vestries, a 
kitchen with copper, a coal-place, and lavatories. Above 
these, and reached by a good staircase from the back of 
the chapel, is a fine school-room, forty-eight feet by 
twenty-five, the rcof and the windows being those of the 
building as a whole, and doors lead from it to the galleries 
of the chapel. Here is gathered a compact and well- 
conducted school, with infant class, senior Bible and other 
classes, a library, etc., all in good working order, just as 
if located in separate premises. This arrargement is 
simply the result of a bold and vigorous action on the 
part of the promoters of the chapel, who elected to erect 
it as it is, with sittings for seven hundred, and good 
school premises, rather than spend some £800 or £1,000 
on an iron chapel, with all its attendafit discomforts. As 
it is, at any time the chapel can be enlarged and schools 
built, without in any way undoing what has been done 
or sinking money, with the advantage of having in the 
interval, handsome premises, well warmed and lighted in 
& permanent manner. This Hampstead scheme com- 
mends itself to all trustees who want to build on a 
moderate scale. It ensures a gocd start, in a respectable 
way, with the full support of the Chapel Committee’s 
grants. This is the first instance in London of the kind, 
but we are glad to learn that it is contemplated in other 
cases.” 


GENERAL. 

—Successfal gospel temperance meetings have lately 
been held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eag'and. The Central 
Hall has been crowded, and three hundred have signed 
the pledge. 

—In Japan there are now 43 Protestant churches, with 
a membership of 1,500; 54 Sunday-schools, with 2000 
scholars; 3 theological schools, with 175 students; 81 
missionaries; 93 native assistants; 10 native pastors; 
and 150 preaching-places. 

—The proposal to raise a “Church Missionary Me- 
morial Fand” to the memory of the late Frances Ridley 
Havergal, has met with favor in England. The proposal 
with which Miss Havergal’s family most sympathiza is 
that which contemp’aes providing B.ble women for 
India. 

—The Metropolitan Tabernacle, London (Mr. Spur- 
geon’s), has eighty colporteurs engaged in the work of 
the church, who make visits every month to 75,000 fami- 
lies. During the past year 162,000 tracts were distributed 





gratuitously, and over $41 000 was realized from the sale 
of 927.000 separate publications. The total number of 
visits during the year was 926,290, 


—On Monday, August 25, the members of the Eoglish 
Roman Catholic temperance societies known as the 
“ League of the Cross” held a /é’e at the Orystal Palace 
under the presidency of Oardinal Manning. A special 
programme had been provided, the features of which 
were a conference of the branches of the Lesgue, and a 
concert given by five hundred children, members of a 
branch of the organization. 


—The Auxiliary Committee of the London Sunday- 
school Union has passed the following resolution: “ Re- 
solved, That this committee views with deep regret the 
efforts that are being made to secularize the Lord’s Day 
by the opening of museums, picture galleries, etc., and in 
other ways ; and believing that these eff rts will largely 
tend to interfere with the religious instruction of the 
young, by leading them to frequent such places, this com- 
mittee therefore earnestly urges the oflicers and teachers 
of schools connected with this Auxiliary to bring al! their 
influence to bear both on the scholars and their parents 
to prevent such hindrance to their work and desecration 
of the Lord’s Day.” 


—Of revival meetings in the South-west a missionary of 
the American Sunday-school Union writes: “The season 
of lassitude is on us, and people generally do no more 
than necessity compels. Crops are laid by, and every 
one looks for sickness which comes, more or less, to every 
family. At this season of leisure, from the middle of 
July to the last of September, ‘revival meetings’ are 
the order of the day; and everybody, for miles around, 
attends them. The reason for holdirg these meetings at 
this season of the year are such as these: People here, 
generally, do not provide church houses and school 
houses comfortable for all times of the year. The great 
msjority of public buildings, in the country, are log- 
houses, with a rude chimney at one end, no ‘chinking’ 
between the logs, and openings cut out for windows. Of 
course, these houses of twenty feet square will not hold 
congregations numbering five or six hundred. The 
climate being favorable now, out of doors and at all 
hours, a ‘brush-arbor’ is erected in some shady grove, 
near a spring, and seats placed under it of logs, slabs, or 
plank; a rude pulpit is made for the preachers, and 
with straw or sawdust spread beneath in the aisles. The 
light at night is from pine-knots or other dry wood burn- 
ing on elevated hearths, upright logs covered with earth- 
Services are generally held twice a day, 11 A. M, and at 
night. The meeting begins, most often, on Friday or 
Saturday. On the first day the preachers will be seen 
coming on horseback, dressed in homespun, bearing 
saddle bsag+, meeting brothers and sisters with hearty 
handshaking. O1 the next day you may see the young 
men coming on mules a heavy pair of Spanish spurs on 
the heels of red-top boots figured cff with silver moon 
and stars,on which boots rest pantaloons in free and 
easy style. A white handkerchief is worn outside of 
collar and coat to hide a brown neck, and long gauntlet 
gloves to cover sunburnt hands. There is also an abun- 
dant display of tobacco. In looking over the audience 
you will see the men of families in homespun, women in 
calico and sun-bonnets, babies in their arms; young 
women more ‘in the style,’ with straw bonnets; and 
many of them have a stick, half the size of a lead- 
pencil, protruding three or four inches out of a dark ring 
in the corner of the mouth, showing the stain of tobacco 
from snuff-dipping. Boys and girls ere barefooted, and 
dressed lightly for comfort. Service is opened by all 
singing some familiar hymn, and then the preacher reads 
another, ‘lining it out’ as it is sung. This is followed 
by prayer, all kneeling. After the sermon an invitation 
is given to ‘penitents’ to come forward. So the meet- 
ings are kept up for days. On these occasions the neigh- 
bors are very hcspitable, entertaining men and beasts, 
during the whole meeting, with all that they can furnish, 
free of charge.” 





PERSONAL. 


—Miss Lucy J. Rider has accepted the professorship of 
natural science in McKendree College, Lebanon, Lllinois, 


—Mrs, W. F. Crafts is in poor health, and sails for 
Eurcpe, next month, for a year of travel and recreation. 

—Mr. John B. Gough addressed an audience of one 
thousand six hundred working men in the hall of the 
E linb ro’ Castle C: ffse Palace, on Monday night. Tickets 
of admission had been distribated in the neighbor- 
ing factories and workshops; and the lecture formed 
the thirtieth which Mr. Gough has given in London, 
during the past few months, without fee. Tae Caristian 
World, of London, says: “ Rather more than a year ago 
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the well-known temperance orator arrived 
in this country to enjoy a period of rest in 
the land of his birth. Instead of resting, 
however, he has traveled extensively 
throughout the United Kingdom, and has 
delivered no less than a hundred and forty 
orstions. Although Mr. Gough will shortly 
leave for America, health permitting, he 
contemplates returning to this country in 
order to give a year’s gratuitous service 
to the cause of temperance.” 

—Mr. Fountain J Hariley, of the Lon- 
don Sunday school Usion, is remembered 
very pleasantly in this country by thou- 
sands whom he met and addresred during 
his visit to America for the purpose of be- 
coming better acquainted wih the Sunday- 
school system on this side cf the Atlantic. 
He will therefore have widespread sympathy 
here in his bereavement by the death of 
his wife, which took place on August 1, 
Mr. Hartley has himseif suffered from 
prolorged illness, and hrs recently sub- 
mitted to a painful cpsration at the 
hands of the eminent surgeon Sir Henry 
Thompson. It is a gratification to his 
fiends here to know that his health is 
now improving. 

—The Rav. Dr. William Patton, of New 
Haven, Conn., died at his home in that 
city on Tuesday, September 9, at the age 
of eighty-one. D-. Patton was formerly a 
Presbyterian pastor in New York City. 
He has for many years been prominent in 
the Congregational Church, He was a 
writer of considerable repute. His Cottage 
B.ble, published long ago was extensively 
in use as a household commentary. His 
latest work was “ Bible Principles I\lus- 
trated by Bible Characters.”’ Ia cor janction 
with his old friend, the late Rev. John 
Angell James, of Birmingham, Eagland, 
Dr. Patton was the originator of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance.. A son of Dr. Patton is 
President William W. Patton, of Howard 
University, Washingion, D O., well 
known to readers of The Sanday S-hool 
Times. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week, 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 27,250 copies, Advertisers are free to ex: 
amine the subscription list at any time. The 
uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 
tisements 15 cents per agate line for each and 
every insertion 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


The most attractive number of The 
Scholar’s Quarterly ever issued is the ore 
for the fourth quarter of this year. It cor- 
tains a handsome picture of Patmos, a fa'l 
page group pictur: representing the cies 
of “ the seven churches which arein Asia,” 
and a handsome colored map, together with 
the fall assoriment of helpful lesson matter 
heretofore found in it. Send seven cents 
for a specimen copy. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FirzraTRicx’s premium stained glass for churches 
costs no more thao inferior work, see testimonials. 
Address Box 226, Siapleton, Richmond Co, N. Y. 

No Cement of ordinary merit could in the Pops 
larity “Van Stan's Stratena” has achieved. $5 b00 
b tties s,ld already in 1879. All genuine bas name 
blown in bottle, _Buy no other cement, 


NHE BLACKBOARD AND CRAYON. BSamj 
copy free. Address Prov.Lith.Co. Providence, ae 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield. Mass. 
Beauy * Uelebrated Pianos & Organs. Washington.N.J. 
“ji Gent Zephyr. Finn. Seventh and Arch, Phila. 
INDERGARTEN Material and Furnitura. Send 


for price lists to Baker. Prait,& Co, sch.ol Far- 
nishers and Impurters, 142 & 144 Grand si., New York. 


OTe: S ‘BON MARCHE” for Millinery & Fancy 
dods 43 N. 8h Street, Phila. Goods sent by mall. 


ULPIT PAINTINGS, 


Dap tcates of 100 sets ued by Re 
in li usirated sermons, in twenty td Pte 
efforts in 7.0 churehes 
te d oim three 3-cent stamps for book of plan, 
subjects, revivals, names of 20) pw tors or super- 
ts using them. 1020 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 








CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO. 
HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Handy Commentary. 

Consisting of separate books of the New Testament 
Commentary. Edited by C J Ellicott, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester ard Bristol. In small volumes, 
revised by their respective authors for school and 
educational purposes, which will be found of the 
greatest rervice to all who, whether as Divinity Stu- 
dents, Sunday-school Teachers, or Bible-readers, are 
engaged in the etudy of the Bible. 


NOW READY: 
The Gospel according to St. John. 


By tie Rev. H. W. Watkins, M.A. With colored 
maps. Cloth cocsee Fi 





The First Epistle to the Corinthians. 


By the Fev. T. Teigmouthshire, M.A. With colored 
maps. Cloth 90 75 


The Acts of the Apostles, 


By the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. With colored 
maps, Cloth $1 265 








The Gospel according to St. Mark. 
By E. H. Piumptre, D.D. Colored maps. Cloth. $1 00 


Music of the Bible. 
With an account of the development of modern Musl- 


cal Instrum-nis from ancieat types. By John Stainer, 
M.A. Cloth $i £0 


Uniform with “ History o! the English Bible.” 








The Patriarchs. 

By the Rev. W. Hanna, D D., and the Rev. Canon 

Norris, B.D. With colored maps, reprinted, with re- 

vis‘on from the “ Bible Educator.” Cloth........ $1 50 
Uniform with “ History of the English Bible.” 


History of the English Bible. 


New Edition, 
By the Rev. W. F. M.ulton, M.A., D.D. Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 249 pages. Cloth. .....cccccee--seeee- $i 50 


“The beautiful and comprehensive volume is illus- 
trated with fac similes of the text of the earlier ver- 
sions, and contains a store of information on this 
noble subject, concluding with a chepter on the re- 
vision now in progress.’’— The New York Observer. 





If not for sale by your Bookseller, will be sent, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO.., 
596 ‘Broadway, New York, 


ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 
An Opening Hymn. 
A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


We deliverSTRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices, Five Splendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $15 12 for $2319 for $35 26 for 
$4; 35 for $5375 for $1051 00 for $13. Send 
po our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
hoose from over 500 Finest Sorts. Our Great 

s HEN SINGEE & C and distributin SO, 

G 
KE En Gnove, tire Co. Pe 


rowers, 


IMITATION STAINED eLass.. —Fili® a vacancy long 
feli inthe beauuful ornamentation of commoa win- 
dow-pents,e * A gre a ention, and a new, neat, 
a' d fascineting occupa 


s 

HORT He HLADIES 
fo tastefully und inexpe sively beauufyiag trer 
home’. It is easily app!ie’ either temporarily or per- 
m-nenty to glass in win*ows of Charches. O* ces. 
Libraries, Pariors, Bath Rooms Trausoms, Vestibule 
Loors etc. with ihe full eff ct, beauty and bri Nancy 
of colored giass in naenly stained or pa’ nted window. 

Large illustrated price | s's, circulars. and a beauti- 
ful 10x!4 Mngraving of the SMITHOGRAPS, full 
particulars of THE PHILA AGaNi's HEALD, €ic., 
FREE. AGENTs WANTEU 


_iL. LUM SMITH, 6.7 Sansom 8t., Phila. , Pa. 
~~ In ordering goods, or in making thewiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
oa aes stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 





UST PUBLISHED. 


Mile at Roselands, 


By the Author of the E’sie Stories. 


The second volume of the Mildred Series, of 
which Mildred Keith was the first. 


16mo. $1.25. 


Some of the characters which have so delighted 
the thousands of readers of the Elsie books 
reappear under different circumstances and 
with new surroundings in the Mildred books. 
The pure tone and strongly religious teachings 
of these books rec.mmend them to all parents 
and Sunday-school teachers as excellent reading 
for the young. 

For sale by all booksellers, and mailed free on 
receipt of price by 


DODD, MEAD, & CO., Publishers, 
NE We YORK. 
THE 


Contemporary Review 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Price, 20 cents per copy. Subscription price, 
$2.25 per annum. 


CONTENTS OF SEPTEMBER NUMBER: 
1, 72 FOTURE OF CHINA. By Sir WaLTER H. 
MFDHURB 
2 ANIMALS ‘AN 3m PLANTS. By Professor Sr. 


® M1v 
3. THE ARTES re *‘DUALISM OF THE RENAIS- 
ANC By VeRNvUN LER. 
4. THE SOCiAL PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
OF COMT y Pr fessor E>DwWAkpD Carrp. LV. 
5. Ts PROBLE Mw OF bh GREAT PYRAMID. 
By RicHakp A PrRocT 
6. CONSPIRAC ES IN RUSSIA UNDER THE 
REIGNISG CZAR. By Kaen BLIND 
1 Ta FIRST SIN, AS RECORDED IN THE 
IBLK AND INANCIEN Se Ale SRAe 
D:T.ON. By Francois LENORMAN 
8 POLITICAL AND iNTHELLECTUAL "LIFE IN 
GREECE. By N. Kasasis. 
9. CONTEMPORA VY BoOKS: 
. BIBLICAL LITERATURE. Under the Direc 
ie of the Hon and Rev. W H FREMANTLE. 
Il ESSAYS NOVELS, POETRY, &c. Uader 
the Direction of MATTHEW BROWNE. 

For sale by all newsdealers at above price, 20 cents 
per copy, or .ent postage prepa'd on receipt of 25 cents 
per copy, or $2. 25 a year. vy GEXRGE ns pe ag Pub- 
lisher, 17 to 27 Vandewater Street, New \ ork 


3 Months for 25 Cents 


Vic HH’ 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY eresene: 


A beautiful Garden Magazine, ey 1 Colored 
Plate and mauy fine lijustrations. The leading | e- 
a ae are Correspondence, Foreign Notes, Plessant 

asip, Our Yourg Fovks, the latter conta ving each 
month, * Botany for Little Folks,” which has received 
svores of comp 'imentary letters. 

Price, $1.29 per year; 5 copies = or the last three 
montas of the year on trial, 25 cen 


JAMES VICK, a N.Y. 


CONYBEARE & HOWSOW'S 
Life & Epistles of the Apostle Paul, 


Popular edition. With maps and illustrations, 
764 pp. 12mo, cloth. $1.50, 


We have Just pub’ish:d acompact and cheap edition 
of this well-known and valoable work, which, as 
Spurgeon t eays “sands like some o ‘er-topping Alp— 
& marvel among Sc: iptural biographies.” 


It is Just the book for the Sunday-school teacher 
and scholar as a help to the under-tanding of the 
Pauline episties, presenting a complete view of the 
life and surroundings o: the aposile to the Gentiles in 
a cheap and convenient form. 


L nny by all booksellers or sent by mail on receipt of 
price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
ree ari Broadway, New York. © 
D. ~LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, Publish this day 
* a powerful story. By ALice PERRY, entitled 


More Ways THAn ONE 


Price, - - ” - 


wen 2 t Be FF 
Sunday-tchool Library Register in market is 
Swift’s. Order it of your dealer, or of C. Swift, 


& Co., publishers, 116 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Price, $1 00. 

ANKRUPT SALE of embosted pictures, cards, ete. 

Unexampled bargains forachort time ine mobossed 
pictares, cards, and chromos. 250 flue embossed pic- 
tures with catalogue, lic.; 100 elegant large picturss, 
2ec.; 25 chromo reward cards, léc.; 25 elegantly en- 

bossed flower cards, 25c. Stamps taken. Liberal dis- 
cenunts to teachers a d agents. Dealers supplied at 
bottom prices o me holas Pub ishing Co , 60 B_ek- 
man St., New Yo 


190 VOLUMES FOR $79.50)! 


If you want to add new books to your Sunday- 
aches! Library, I wilt faci ish 190 volumes for $79 50, 
or @ less number of volumes in the same proportion, 
Send for catalogue to 
J 8: OGILVIE, Publisher, 29 Rose &t., New York. 


ASPLENDID Present, 1 Gilt bound Autograph Album 
containing 48 beautifully engraved pages, also 47 se!ect 
quotations, all for lc. p img postage stamps taken, 
Agents wanted, Franklin Bros., West Hav en, Conn. 


BIBLE POSTERS. Pa 


ves or P highway use. Send fora list of the se'ected pas- 
also for specimen posters. VEDDER & 
KEELER, West Milton, Saratoga Co., N. Y 


Sesor 25 cents for our new illustrated catalogne of 
educational and useful artc’es. Baker, Pratt. & 
, Schoo! Furaishers, 142 and 144 Grand Bt. { 


oats for Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and 
Papers publish by the American Sunday-School 
Union, No, 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 























| HEINS, PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 819 Wal- 
nat 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTZD FOR THE 
OMPLETE OME 


MES. JULIA McNAIR WRIGHT'S NEW BOOK, 
‘Loe Sura, Heal, Beauty, Wore, Auiusemen 
Members, Money, Savings. and ®pendings are al 
clearly deajt wiih in fascinating etyle, full of anecdote 
and wit. With beautiful colored illustrations, new 
type, tones a paper. ao adie, aud = ES rice, this 
work is AN iMMEN No 
book ke t it has ome co ‘published. 

For full description and extra terms 
. 0. McOURDY & CO., Philedelehta, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED *.2"" Gi moony 
authentic, and low-priced work fully describing the 
G@ EAT TUUR OF 


GEN. GRANT arovxo me WORLD 


by Hon, J T. Headley, the pr'nce of decriptive authors. 
Lose no time, as the demand is + 





imp'y immense, and 
Urritory bing rapidly taxen. Wil! outsell «ny other 
b ok. For full partk ulars, address HUsSBARD 


BRvS., 733 Sansom St., Puila. 


Fifty men, from 30 to 60 
years of age, can have em- 
ployment in selling my Ob- 
ject Teaching Bible. Men 
of ability as salesmen will 
after a short experience be 
put in charge of other men, 
and act as managers of 
States. I pay my managers 


from $1,200 to $3,000 a year. 


Give age, experience, and send this. 
__W. J. HOLLAND, Springfeld, Mass. 


ICTURES 
ALESTINE. 


Over 100 Quarto Plates, engraved in Germany from 
designs made in Palesiine by a Christian Jew ot 
Frauce, auf superbly printed in Cam»ridge, to tlius- 
trate a New Work by an Am rican Schoiar. 

“For the first time we have a truthful, artistic illus- 

tra:i.n of our Lord’s life.”— Bishop Kip 

“There have been no such illustrations of the Bible 
till now.” — New York Tues. 

“In the highe t test of all, Bida has outdone all 
othe: artis s.’"—Christian Un.on. 

Int lligent persons of Ierge church acquaintance 
wanted (o take orders. Thr-e evterp: is ng meu have 
secured 290 subscriptions for it. Addr.ss 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 
For Bible R.aders and Teachers. 5000 


CURIOSITIES “nmr. 

BIBLE. 

Pertaining to Persons, Places, and Things, with K 

Including Blackboord cr Siae [ll «trations, B.b e 
siudies, Concert Bxercises, aud P. aye -meeting out 
lines, wi h facts, statistics and ready ref sence tables. 
Introéduciion by J H. VINcenT., D.D. Revigod, en- 
jarged, and illustra'ed. Neary 5 o pes es $175. Sent 
ie mail. AGENTS WanT.p. E. TREAT, Puab- 
1 her, 805 BRoapway, New York. 


PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What crsts 4 cts. 
sells rapidly for 50cts. Cata ogue/free, 8. M. 
oo ENA EPENCER, At 2 Washington St, Bs ston, , Mass, 


THE THE LATEST “SUNDAY MOKNING SERMONS 


REV. C. H. ‘SPURGEON 
REV. DR. TALMAGE., 


Revised by them, w.th Porirat and Bicgr*p y of 
some eminent Person, and sun +y-scbo )l Lesson ex- 
plained, and A: ecdores. anda Prophetic Artcle, are 

publi shed EVERY WEEK in the 


HRISTIAN HERALD, 


$1.5) perannu ». S mple cop'esf es Agents wa.ted. 
A's) can ba had from all newsdeaters 
_Add ess B, AITKEN, 63 B.ble House, New Y ork. — 


1009 Octavo Pages for $150. 


BEST EDITION OF CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S 


Life of Saint Paul. 


ante large type; text unabridged; 3500 fo-t-n-tes In 


«g ish; mapsand eovgraving . Price, 3:50. Maded 

to any address prepsid on receirtof rece. Samole 

“ges and club rates free Address the Pu slisper, 
WLUMBIAN B OK Co, Har.f_rd, ct. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


LES-ONS BY MAIL, 

The Howard method f r speak ug and singing re- 
forms and develops the v ic b, the powe ful means 
of actual movements of the vocal parts cf . espiration 
and the throat. 

“I was at firet incredulous, but after taking twenty 
correspo ding lessons em ou ly conv oce) T[ have 
obtained that which I cculd not procrr> from any 
sysiem knowatome. I am benefi ed for life.’—REvV 
JAMES W. CONNER, Craw/ordsvill , lua 

“I can now give better expression and my tones 
blend together so eas ly that I hardly know how it is 
done i can now make a passably goo? G helow 
middle C, and reach & above upper C. ’—Mrs. EDGAR 
TAYLOR, Palmrra, M 

Send fur Speskers’ or fir g-rs’ circulars, and fivst 
and second bulletins of extraord narv tesumonials. 
Als? enclose 25 cents in po tage steinps for cit er of 
t-« pa uphiets oa “ Vo al Kefurm,” and “ The Vocal 
Proc+s” or 50 cents for both A dress JOHN 
HOWARD, 29 Union Square, New Y rk 


pus MAP OF 7 = 


ASIA MINOR 


AND LANDS ADJOINING, from NEW MA- 


TERIAL, by Professor H S Osbora, will be ready 
this week. Seven ac. ual photographs of ruins of the 
Seven Churches, with fiiteen engraved v ews. all 
foreign, iliastrate the Map. Size 6 tt by 5 ft. Pri-es, 
f. without, $7 with, the views and phetog avhs. F 
urther varcticn ars address G s RROD ‘ CO., Pub- 
lisuers, Box 74, Oxford, Ohio. 

Temperance Lesson Leaf for September. 
The 8S. & Committre of the Woman's National 
Christiaa Temperarce Union h-ve prepared a tesson 
jeal fc r the last Sabbath in September eniit'ed * Liv- 
ing Water.” It contams text. questions. notes, and 
illustrations, avd shou d be used in every Suaday- 


school. eco per hundred 
EW LONCERt EXERCISES 
Getetent? characters 16 pages, by T. K Thompson: 
5 cents each: perd«z 60 cents The Fruts Thereof, 
16 es, by T. R. Tuompson, 5 cen's ea bh; per doz 
1b. the @upntra*t, 3 pages, by ‘T. R Thomps n, 3 
cents each; perd.z Ocents AdvressJ.N STEARNS 
Publishing Agent 58 Reade St . New York. 








@BT «2 BINDER FOR YUUS FaPER, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


“PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACKDERY, TH _ \ AG ( | ANT FRN HE SOVEREIGN, 
CHESTER, PA. (Opens Sept. 10th.) 
tae reoe elt and Eugish. Degrees conferred. ; BY H, R. PALMER, 











For Circulars, apply 1 RO. HY ATT, President. Bids fair to outstrip all competitors. The concise 


poe ES REPARATORY SCHOOL, | Once a mere toy, has been so greatly improved of 
N=ZWBURGH, NEw YoRK. 


Preparation of Boys for Yale & specialty, Our late years as to render it an apparatus of the great- 
n e 
ean by entering thelr sons at ten | oF ot later est usefulness for educational purposes, as well as for 
tine, "expen bad sete stsapitie amusement. It is now rapidly assuming a foremost 
irculars and * 7 lo Parer °,¢ ° e ° 
licited. Address sition among the indispensable appliances of the 
Correspondence SolHENRY W. SIGLAR, A. M. eS 8 2s PP 


VASSAR ‘COLLECE. Academy, the Lecture Room, the Sunday-school, and 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. the Home. It has also been most successfully used 
For the Liberal Education of Women, Examinations 


forentrance. Sept. 17. Charges$400ayear. Cataiogues|in the Pulpit, for the prejection of Hymns, Bible 
sent on application to W. &. DEAN, Registrar, _ 4 aoa 
is8 M.S. GIRSON'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG | [llustrations, Scenes in the Holy Land, and Religious 
4 cS. 1519 Walnut St t, will for the 
Fall Session Beptember 17, Home pupiis imited. | Allegories ; forming a refined and highly attractive 
M IS8 AN 1BLE’S BOARDINGand DAY SCHOOL, 


ast Dine dincot Philadelphis, will reopes Sept, | Method of OBJECT TEACHING, The popularity of this style of illustration i is 


Mth. Primary classes formed. 


OME SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES ——— such, that many of that class in the community who most need religious instruc- N 0 i G ~ | A N D ‘ 
} | estnn ree! e 
Best advantages for a thorough education. holars by tion are induced to attend. 


mission to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sun- 





and practical methods of instruction, the superior 

treatise on Voice Culture, the variety and excellence 
of its material, all combine to make it the most useful 
work offered for Teachers, Musical Con‘tuctors, and all 
singing people. 192 large Pages, in beautiful style. Only 
$750 per dozen; 75 cents each by mail, BE SURE TO 
EXAMINE IT BEFORE YOU SELECT A BOOK FOR THE 
COMING SEASON. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 —— Street, 
New York. hicago. 


FIRST YEARS 

















y Bchoo! Times, sad Rey. 8. W. Dana, 4001 Pine Wonderful progress in the photographic art and in the method of coloring, _— ; 

Btrect, P wintise Siguiame eee Principal. | hes made possible the obtainment of beautiful scenes of a high order of artistic Day pert A pte 
fiSS NOTT'S ENGLISH AND FRENCH | excellence ; and ficely painted views may now be had to illustrate almost every | 4 wer-ortered. interesting and carefully graded 
\ wae wanes. rvs AED DAS ee ct, | subject of general interest. Prominent among these are numerous —— eee 
; 3 The seventh year begins September 22. Circulars sent 


upon application. 


NOT ro FOR YOUNG LADIES, S 0) N G S ear BIUbY OR NOTATION. 
GANNETT INSTITUT BOSTON, MASS. “ SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
The 26th year will begin Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1879. 5 


For Catalogue and@ Circular, apply to Rev. Geo. Gan- IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 
net, A.M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


: * : “First YEARS IN Sone-Lanp” 
SORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLFGE, Of easy | many of which are copies of Famous Works of Art; Buildings and Places of “ 

R access, healthful. homelike, thorough, Christian, includi e ° Is far in advance of an’ of its predecessors, and out- 
wisely governed. and reasouable in rates.” THe Cor | World-renowned Interest, including a large number in Palestine; Religious | 1s 4! competitors. 21 


6 pe ges in beautiful style, 
LEGE MKETS THE DEMANDS OF THE Times B@- FoR 


. : wer ° Be svre to examine “ FIRST YEARS IN SONG- 
CaT-L.00x appEss Rev. WM. C. BOWEN, A.M. Allegories, such as Pilgrim’s Progress, Christiana and her Children, The Heart | 24ND" vefore you select a buok for the fall and winter 
res. ordentown 





nee r . a session. 
SSF EUIZABE'H DANA reopens her English and its Inmates, and Paradise Lost ; a number of sets of scenes depicting Price, Soc. by mail: $6.00 per doz. by express 
and French Boarding School eope young ijadies, ~ cree pages now re aud sent free on applica- 
Meat en, N. J , Sept. F Mn nd — es in tion. 
a epartments; large and attractive grounds, erms 
ys eh oy THE EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE: JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Principal. 66 wut YFousrs Sr., | 805 BROADWAY, 
ae A ‘ i 
I _— BOARDING SCHOOL 





FOR LITTLE GI i ibiti . i 

Te Noun Frere Srmute, Gainnnn Be _— aes a ce for te exhibition purpcses ; and a great variety 
1 bac 4 nder; receive 

A lady } fami Yon Lite porta a ine them creeper of Scientific Sides, such as are us so successfully at the Chautauqua and Round 
tient re. 4) 1. 18 : 

Refers to present patrons, ‘Mns. M. W. NEVIUS. Lake assemblies. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. As a means of impressing the Lessons of the Sunday-school, as a Reward 
Mancgnts. Thineen papiis ont of fourteen passe? the | fF perfect attendance, and as a feature of Anniversaries and Festivals, 


Hon. CHABLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chairman of 
ot bas ° LERGY 
sone. aston os Hen ore ‘Anew cirrular just isgned: exhibition with a good lantern and a well-chcsen assortment of Views, always 


ne 

eax, Ov- etentty 
v forr ‘ VERETT, Ph. : ~ 
Ao rar bogies Sept 10, Vo SV ERETT, Ph.D. | meets with great favor. emaaasiaey 


e ae a a oENTS & Sun MetreTunes 
(QAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, An Illustrated Catalogue of 124 pages, giving full descriptions of all necessary appa- are ¥ nt a 
NORRISTOWN, PA. | ratus, directions for their use, classified lists of views numbering many thousands, and such infor- |" O™<™8S will fin 
TINTER TE SOMME} % : 7 : , : ' this to be decided! 
maa ine Pore ImOULARS SODRESS mation as will enable persons at a distance to make a satisfactory selection, will be sent FREE “7 ? 
J. GRIER RALSTON, Prrxcrrat. | to any address; also, a copy of “THE EXHIBITOR,” a quarterly magazine devoted to the | 200K ever pubiished. 
)LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY for 3 young 


P . : A Oontains 176 pages of the 
persons of both sexes, will re-open on Wednesday | Laterests of those who use the Magic Lantern for instruction, amusement, or profit. Address i 
September 3. Young men are prepared for College or 

for business, and advanced studies offered to young 


ey C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut Street, Philade!phia. “Theory e€ Music” by Je 3 


‘Theory ef Music” by J. H! 
situation is beautiful and healthy; water pure: heat- 


; Kurzenknalbi besides contribu- 
Ing by steam ; terais moderate, with an abaiement to | The Headquarters for Magic Lanterns and Slides. tions from over 60 of the best Hymn 
H. b. Gregory, A.M., Ph.D , Princip’!, Blairstown, N.J. oO 


= —— | and Music writersin theland. gin- <) 
~ - New scheme of home study. The C.L.8.C., | gle copy35c.—3.60 per dozen—30. per 
go a Fe BR (“Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle") | 100 CRIDER & BROTHER, 
for caialogues to the Principal. REV. A. G. CHAMBERS. tg years’ course, Forty minutes’ reading a | Publishers, YORK, PA. 
ay. Annual fee. fifty cents. The scheme sp- 
FLAVERFORD COLL EGE, Haverford College P.O. proved by eminent educators. ‘ihe year begins 
Pa. Thomas Chase. .D., President. Nine in October. Persons may join up to October 31. —, 
miles from Philadelphia.” Under care of Society of For Circulars addres 
Friends (Orthodox). Classical and Scientific Courses . o 


i7 6 


Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 











: 


ee 
Lip Saar 























For circulars, address Prof. Allen ©. Thomas, Prefect DR. VINCENT, Plaintield, N. J. 


~ QBERLIN COLLEGE. | @ PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


miia*loe, Culesnin, on Ercmarny, aes » (7 “WAKE and SAVE COLUMBIA " BICYCLE. 


temptations. Best of religious infinences. Ly any MON EY 


ay cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and library fees 
BY USING THE CELEBRATED 


a year. Over 1,000 students. porine term, March 
B PRINTING PRESS 
















2. 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—Under 
the College management. First-class teachers. Ex- 
penses low. Class instruction or private lessons, as 
preferred. Asa home for students, Oberlin is unsur- 


Fall term, September 3. For circulars address 
. B. T, Marsh, Sec., Oberlin, O. 
i ly man a © itand do hundreds of dol- 
% t BUSINESS MEN 


Print ing $6 to » $22. 



















passed for healthfulness and religious and intellectual er a a-page Tnstract re 
advantages ddress Professor F. B. Rice. - . - 
vo . - otal 3 w NT 
(QUAS-ICAL INSTITUTE, No 247 Sours Turm- | = HO TO PRI ass ih 
/ TEKNTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. Duties re- | 320 copys W: DAUG enh hy b dg li bth sant teen 
sumed Septembers. J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. ticulars. JW nut Street, Philadelphia, MOSS GRC RARMERE- 
; . 2 very y “The Mode 1P; ress surpasses anything we ever expected. It has 
LEVE NTH YEAR. about paid for itself in two wee ks. —BENSON & McGILL, Hart- 
MOUNT VERNON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG meus G a ig ony would = ot take $ © and be without the Model ~ AMAR tT: a = 
a “ ees ra parte sie ‘ ress. It has netted me in less than three months over - 
LADIES AND KINDERGARTEN, 1313 Green| }"fi’srinn ilssted Cons No neste Awe A, meee 
Street, Philadel yhia, will oper Fall Term, September well as a Model Press. In my own business I ha saved about s] 
15, 187 7. ‘F MISS KENNARD, Principal. $300 a year by its use. =. —B. J. BICKNELL, Memphis, Tenn.” y “ageheegze ca encghat igi veemed 


Gourd JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bri dgeton. N. J. 
For bota sexes. College preparatory. Inatitute, clas- 
sical and scter itific courses, Building brick. Modern 
improvewenis. C.imate mild, very healthy. Lastruc- 
on ti.orouch. Begins Sept. 3d, Send for catalogue. 


Ato Le always well. “ Iam not 
particular in my meals; I eat 
what Ilike; and whenever I feel 





under the weather, I resort to 

TRasK, Prin. , nae) ne my Tarrant’s SELTZFR APERII nr. which I keep 

M ISS LATIRD’sS SEMINARY 7 YOUNG LA- always in the house. ’ Wise man, and econ- 

DIES AND MINSES, No. 823 Norch Seventh owmical as well. He does not resort to 

Street, Philadel iphia, wiil reopen September 15, 1879. violent means for relief. He uses 
Agency for Schools & Teachers, 


Nature’s remedy iu the shape 
of this Aperient. 
All druggists 


30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


punptice GOOD teachers with, positions. application couNTER A TFORM a0 





sell 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. WAG? a oar ang so oe Au inary rider can it 
T, COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, istance the best horse in a day’s rua over or- l = 
80 Union Square, N. Y. dinary roads. C. Waller rode 1,172 miles in 6 |Librar yN umbers. 
: D*: Cc B. WARRING'S M ‘LITARY BOARD ING days. Send 3c. stamp for 24-page catalogue, Pertorate ;Cum* a. 10¢ 10 100. 52 
: choo!, rough keepsi Y. Prices as befo:e with price-list and full information. P.F.Van Everen, 116 Nassau St.N. ‘- 
: tne war mper ial atte ar tony to xi ittle boys and to large 


New England Cor wervatory, Music °F c he stmt Street, Philade > soto 
@3 Hall, Bostor FE. Tourjée, Director = 


peter eo eae | | PREP SATE 5S 60,| | THE POPE MANUF’G CO, | Scroll Saw Designs 











QQwaronas. Cheares in the known world. Agents 


94 Sommer Bt.. Breton, Mass, Send for newCatalogues. L. H. Russel), 8tratiord Conn. 

_ ~y portage nie = afew — = ———_— —— BFAUTIFUL PRESENT —Any person sending 
* YLACKBOARDS. Improved Eureka Surface. prices ever known BES 25 cts. wi'l receive by return mail an elegant box of 
BO > Slauad cioth slated paper, for cheap blackboarda. n Kreech- -Loaders, perfumed Frenct PAPETERKIk, 24 envelopes and shes ta 
ey kampies for stau.p. “Baker. Pratt. @ Co, School aud Rifles, { Revolvers. of paper, an’ a 52 page Aut. gempd Album, illustrated 
st Sunday-school #urnishers, 142 & 144 Grand st., N. Y. OUR. S15 SHOT. )T-GUN with ferns, flowers e'e depend on foture orders 
5 ; FOO D >I for our profit, MACK & 00. Springfield, Masa. 
‘ dn ordering goods, or in making inquiry con. reduced price : Ain NAN 
be cerning anything advertised in this paper, you slice ye Morey db 














P. POW — S senna, po ag — trom indig: ation or a Wesk stom- aried, Address ( OULTER & (0 , Chi: ago, _ 
‘ Ale . OWE &s ‘ Stre 7 use 's t - 

will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- LL & SON, 238 Main s ct CINCINNATI, =e ou: mili. Wool kus ‘1 & Cu. wen ov ry’ label. — © Ze want 0 ese epee be Ip for yout sobeal. 
tiser, Ly stating that you scw the advertisement |, LPHA DUSTL®SS CRAYONS. Perfact. Cheaper QUNDAY SCHOOL FURNITURE, Send for illus | of ° ‘The Weekly Less. n Leaf published at the office of 
tn The Sunday Sohoo! Thee A'iet ine feed fur cup iceg, Pre | ents gd enaini t Bane Pra Cobag- | Fos tiwss’scncl inca Wot nds at 


#chool Furniehets, 1424 144 Grand st. New York: ! dred a month 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


vg SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. “oo weekly 











15 a year, which includes postage. ab rates: 
Pegmn to 14 copies a 








been discontir = f The price to all single subscribers 
is pow $2.15, the lowest price at which it can be afforded. 

scriptions will be received for any portion of a 
yon ar early rates, 

Aaditk ons may be made at any time to a club, at the 
game rate at which the club, as frst ores would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Su 
oot ome to gzpize a the same time with the club as 

ordered. The new aa to pay pro 
bent - for he time cf their subscri 

aT pers asking to have the direction of a paper 

should be careful to name not only the poast- 
offies to which they wish It sent, but aiso the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and siate. tin iiidinde sini 
n reson writing to renew er aAgingie or clu 
subscription in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the Ry my will please 
give the name of the person to whom paper or 
papers have heretofore n sent. 
ubscrioers wishing to introduce The Times to thelr 
friends, can have specimen copies, sent free frdm this 
flice to any addreas, 





SUPERINTENDENTS PAPER. Bt. centa per year. 
This paper is designed to suppl tendents with 
helps, in the = of eee lal work, tQ06e teach- 
ers and scho have t is published 
monthly, and will be coun on S roosts of ita p only 
te subsoribers 4 The Times who are Pastors or 
iniendents (inc ine | y r class 


it super- 
intendents, and bh Pe 


assistan’ 
enta meeting in 
rooms), and who, when ordering It, state that 


pit tet sending your renewal to The 8a ntendents’ 

please mention the date to w you have 

pal for for | The i School Times, as given on the 
dress label on The Times. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the year. 

100 copies, @ month 60 
100 one year *: 2 
Leas than 100 copies at same rate, Orders not taken 

for less than one month. 

RTERLY. Contains the Les 
with Map, Bible Dictionary, 


quar COTE) .cccccccescccses 00 
Bingte cor co) y, one apy £- ae 


Je nnnccuacccee 


quarters 
Ris ree months (one quarter)... casce en 
10 copies, three months, each. aid 


GBEAT BRITAIN, 

pe sb =e wish to receive any 
yment for the same 

"payable at at Pr elphia, to John D. 








THE SCHOLAR® 
sons for three mon 
etc., etc. 











wit DVERTISING nG BATE. 


Feaaerectae vi ie a 
for one st pees. inceach Inger: 


file unite hm ye vertising medium, by 
far, among the religious weeklies, will meet with the 
approval of advertisers. The rate for Read- 


insertion hy for Specs B me oa (eolid ane) 30 cents 
r each insertion 


per line 


Letters congerning nieatietees or Advertinements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut 8St., a 


~ THE PENN MUTUAL 


Love INSURANCE O©0O., of Philadel 
SSETS ACCUMULATED, 
THE PENN is a purely Mutual pany. 
surplus premiuros are returned to the members e 
year, thts paratening insurance at the lowest possible 
rates. 1 policies non-forfeitable for their value. 
, - ae om issued at rates. AGENTS 
WANTED. to H. 5. STEP HENS, Vice-Presi- 
aa on (Trent treet Philadelphia. Pa. 


” THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Fire Insurance Co., 


HILA LL 
INCOBPORA TED 182. 
CAPITAL, 9100 Oa? Ass 
JOHN DEVEREUX. President, 








PTS, $1,835,238.04 


WM. G CROWELL, Bocretwry. 
JOHAN L. ‘THOMSON, Ass't st Secretary. 


~ ESTABLISHED 178, 





Set ComPLETY IN TERRY, $55, 
Ser ComPLETE IN PLUSH, 960. 


Church and Lodge Furniture 
A SPECIALTY. 
Nocharge for packing. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
SHAW & APPLIN, 
Saccessors to Braman Shaw & Oo., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


WasERO0OMS, 27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, — 
8E the Order of Service, found in “The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
hundred, No extra charge for postage. 





@RT A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


How to introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL JT. 





Joun D. WATTLES, 


to your offer to new subscribers. 


PA btakckidexsctenbesscccdcvicdssesdiee 





EXPERT WRITER PEN. 


C(Martrieroam, G.issour, Boortaws ) 
WILE WOT SCRATCH O8 SPLATTER—TURTED UP POIFT. 
SUITED FOR ANY AAND—LARGR OR SHALL. 
hw ONLY PEN THAT TAKES THE PLAC OF THE GOOD 
OLD-FASHIONED QUILL. 





, EXPER WR Eira) 


J. RB. WELDIN & CO,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sole Agants for the United States. 
Per Bor, | grom, by mail, Ge. Per Box, 1 groas, by mall, $2.00. 


PN en MAILED OM RECEIPT OF STAMP. 


‘A Good Pen 


WITH THE QUALITIES OF 


Smoothness & Durability 


Is a great comfort for those who write much, 
These qualities have been attained in the 


CELEBRATED J. Q. BRADISH PENS, 


Which have for the past two or three years 
known to but few, comparatively, chthoeeh 
gaining favor constantly. There are some eight 
pod. ten varieties of ext end arge. The’ from fine to 

rse, from small hey are used in 
the City Hall, State arse Banks, Insurance 
Companies, and Coun ting-Rooms, and their 
value is well attested. 

aa PLEASE REMEMBER“@S& 


THE J.Q. BRADISH PENS ARE SMOOTH AND 
VERY DURABLE, 
Send ten cents for sample. 
FOR SALE BY HOWARD GANNETT. 
52 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


SSeS CIORTICONS 


New Improved and Carefully Selected 


A ne LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or ter 
public use, they stand 


ONRIVALLED, 


Cireularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Beiopticon Manual, éth ja, 75 cents. 
Splendid Outfits at Bottom Pric es, 


IT WILL PAY YOU WELL. 
CAXTON ETTE PRESS, $8.00. 
CAXTON, $13; both Self-inking. 














I beg $25 R tn las the 
nking, from ; will dothe 
work of a 9250 Press. Presses from 


Seep for catalogue. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal! Street, Boston, Mass, 
Established 1847, 


COU. 0. ccccercccccccsecccccccccccecccccesccccscccososore 


725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 


PTUTTTIR TITEL er 


Post Office...crccsrccccsccscccevcccscscsccscsevecsvcsccscesesevcesencccssscccsssensesccssssocscssscsecs ceccesees eoeessses 


Prerere er trterrr rier Titre eee ee eeeee 


TEMPERANCE PLEDGE 








AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


The undersigned takes pleasure in opnetucias ° to all 
the friends of the tem — cause, that he has just 
copyrighted and issu 


Temperance Pledge Autograph Album, 


which cannot fall to do good service in the hands of 
the ey ®t rs the top of each page the temperance 


pled, 
when an an aut’ graph is requested and secured in cue 

of these albums, the pledge is signed and the seeming- 
ly small act has, perha 1 ao a long step towards 
saving a body and soul m ruin 

It will prove a most effectiv ve agent in the hands of 
ladies, who can wield a great influence by requestin 
the autographs of all their friends. In 
will be done, by the earnestness 
are sure to put 





carried In a gentleman’s am 
and thus be aiways ready for signers to the pl) 


The price of the regular edition is $1.00. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ edition is 50. 
Agents are wanted to sell these albums everywhere, 


Temperance Women Can Sell 
Thousands. 


uy there is no agent in your town, send direct to the 


pub: 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS! 
“The p album movement onght to become 
ular.” ~O.., sin all ways alcohol.” — 


ew York. 
be thet ie a eee and most admirable device for an 
ontogre _ album. The person solicited for his name 
nd himself balan between the irresistible de- 
sireto to write his autograph and the inevitable necessity 
of taking the pledge if he does so.”— The Watchman. 

“ This little book is destined to do 
the hands of temperance workers. It 
and should be 
Advocate. 


service in 
8 a novel idea, 
once taken hold of.” —Zemperance 


“These books will be found very convenient and 
useful.”— Presbyterian Weekly. 


“ With these books young ladies can accomplish 
cellent service among their companions. 3. — Zion's 
ere 


- pot, | be pate the means of much good.’”’— The Sun- 


Xen onan of a new and capital idea which 
can be made meet tn for ts in the temperance 
cause.” — 


Send at once for a copy. 
HOWARD GANNETT, Publisher, 
_ 52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 











SBLACKBOARDCRAYON, 


PUBLISHED ONLY FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLSUPERINTENDENTS 


PRICE SO PER YEAR,POSTAGE PAID. 
A SAMPLE COPY FREE! 


r 


Rte PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH Co. 
“ PROVIDENCE,R.I. 








NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
and designs—comprising Motto Cards—Reward Cards 
~—Scripture Text ntiment Cards— Bible Verse 
Cards —- Good © 


- Desire Cards —and Fymuel ards, 
TEACHERS’ yt list EDUCATIO AL CARDS 
SENT FREE address, J. H. BUFFORD'S 
SONS, Publishers of ovelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston. Masa. 


THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


= Has a Pad differing from all 
=} others, is cup-shape, with Self- 
SENSIBLE Adjusting Ballin center, ada = 
7 itself to all positions of t 
body, while the ball in the cap 
holds the rupture jnst as a per- 
son would with the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, and a P.— 
cure certain. Itis easy. durable, and cheap. tf 
mail, Cireulars free. Kggleston Truss Co. "Shicago. mt 









In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that yeu saw the adver- 





tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


~ CHURCH FURNITURE. 


ENEELY & KIMBERLY. 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. Special 
attention given to CHURCH BELLS. A@ Catalogues 
sent fr free to parties needing bells. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED, C “Tier sent Free. 
VANDUZEN 4 Ti Circinnati, O 


J. & R. LAMB, BANNERS. 
Silk and Gold Banners, _ 


Rg 00 Each. 
Larger Banners, - ~- . $25, $50 


Silk and Gold 8. §. Banners, $5 00 each 


Send for Circular, 59 Carmine St_N.Y 


















MENEELY & COMPANY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, WEST TROY, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHUKCH BELLS and CHimEs; 
AcaDEMY, Factory BELLS, etc. Improved PATENT 
MountTines. © ‘atalogues free. _No agencies, 


A GREAT OFFER!!! #° RiAxos 

see & ORGANS 
at EXTRAORDINARY LOW prices for cash. SPLENDID 
ORGANS $31, $42; 5 Stops, $47; 7 do., $53; 9 do, $62; 
il do., $67; 12 do., $76; 13 do., $87. 7 Octave EQUARE 
AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, $125, do, $131, 71-3 do, $140 
and $153, mot used SIX Months. Warranted 5 years, 
AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, Manufacturer, and Dealer, 40 
East iéth St., New York. P.O Box, 3530. 


Agents Wanted everywhere! to ‘sell 
te families, hotels and large con- 
oy) inom Peet ts in ee coun- 
and te e best. 





Country storekee ai ~Ab call or wrieT=™ Wiens 
Ta CoMPaNny, Fulton St., N. ¥. P. 0. Box 4560, 


WORTH REPE ATING. 


UNHOPED DELIGHT, 
{Charlotte Elliot, in Fraser's Magazine.] 
I chose the fairest nook of garden soil, 
And covered warm within its natal bed 
The seed, wherefrom, with dew and sunlight 


fed, 
I hoped shonld rise the offspring of my toil, 
My promised flower, my golden cir quefoil. 
But when the sofé green lecflets upward 
spread, 


The shost that should have borne the queenly 


head 
Shrank, nipped and brown, the frost’s untimely 
spoil. 
Long nants I wept, and made my passionate 
moan 
Till morn came tremblicg through the tearful 
night, 
And lo! a peerless lily rosy-white, 
A flower of God by some bird-angel sown, 
Beside my perished dream of joy had grown, 
To give fur hope foregone unhoped delight. 





MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
[From the Public Ledger.] 


Among the lesser evils of life, there sre 
few more powerful to distress and disap- 
point than the collitionsa which so fre- 
q ently srise between friends. We do not 
here allude to serious quarrels, or p3rma- 
nent estrangementy, but rather to those 
small frictions, clashes of feeling or opinion, 
or disagreeable passes which are usually 
termed misunderstandings. The very com- 
mon use of this word shows the reneral idea 
to be, that such unpleasant difficulties are 
simply the reeult of a mutual lack of com- 
prehensior between the parties. It is 
assumed that if they were each fully cogni- 
zant of the other’s motives, thoughts and 
intents, they would be perfectly harmoni- 
ous and it is only because they do not 
understand, or misunderstand, that they are 
displeased, ‘hurt or provoked, as the case 
may be. 

This is certainly a polite way of putting 


-it, and, if we were all angels, ‘it might be 


the true solution. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that, if friends were entirely cogni- 
zant of each other, there might be even 
more interruption to their frieudship than 

esent. How many of us would be 
willing t to lay bare our entire thoughts and 
feelings even to our best friends, or imagine 
that the view they wou'd thus. gain would 
attach them to usmore firmly and ardently ? 
The chief cause of these interruptions to 
friendly feelings is not the ignorance of 
each other’s motives or intentions—not 
the mitiaterpretation of one another's 
words or actions, but rather the clashing 
of certain incongruous elements that had 
previously lain hidden. We are all dif- 
ferently constitated—our tempers, dispo- 
sitions, habits of mind, tastes, eic., have 
every ‘variety of quality ard "expression, 
and it is the rare exception when two 
friends, lovers or kinsmen have no points 
of antagonism. For a long time these 
may be entirely in the background, but 
continued intimacy will be sure sometime 
or other to bring them uppermost and into 
collision, and then succeeds that feeling of 
disappo intment, that senseof mutual blame 
and woucded atfsction, which is so hard 
to bear. 

It would, we think, greatly soften these 
inward panga, which every sensitive mind 
has felt, could we but realiz their real 
significance, or rather insignificance, from 
our print of view. Tae poignancy of our 
feelings leads us to overestimate the cu!pa- 
bility involved, and the consciousness of 
having had no ill intention one’s self 
prompts us to enlarge upon the fault of our 
friend, quite beyond any actual justice, 
Could we kaow (what is commonly the case) 
that our friend is indulging in the same sort 
of meditation concerning us, we should be 
astonished at his misconception. Yet in 
nine cases out of ten there is less blame on 
either side than is supposed, aud that of an 
entirely different character. There is some 
quality in each not agreeable two the other; 
it is not necessarily an evil one; it may 
be perhgps only an antagonistic impulse 
or conviction, or even an unshared prefer- 
ence. Whatever it be, when it suddenly 
comes into full view it creates a shock or 
repulsion, not from any real fauit or un- 
kind feeling on either side, but simply 
from the mingling of uncongenial ele- 
ments, 

Now, if we could be just and ressovable 
enough to recognize that such things are 
the inevitable resulta of different indi- 
vidualitics s contig into elese contact, there 
need be no hurt feelings, no wounded 
affections, no breaks at all in friendly re- 
lations. If we were wise enough to re- 





member that entire unanimity of thought 
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and feeling is neither possible nor de- 
sirable, we should be prepared to — 
these diff rences; and thus be saved 
the sad snd bitter results which too ohen 
ensue If, instead of this, we suffer un- 
kind feelings silently to rankle, our fiiend- 
ship, in its fi rest and purest character, has 
received its death- blow. If, on the other 
hand, we give our discontent words, and 
try to force an explanation to c'ear our- 
selves and call another to account, we shall 
f.re no better. To give or to claim rea- 
sors for these intricate and impulsive col- 
lisions, is s fruitless task. In ordinary 
life and intercourse we act out our natures 
and our principles, but rarely put them 
into fyrmal reasons. If we seek for them 
afterwards there will always be the temp- 
tation to present them in as favorable a 
light as possible. Motives are generally 
too mixed and subtle to be correctly de- 
scribed in language. There is an intuition, 
born of wisdom and sympathy, which is 
the essence of social and friendly inter- 
course, and which carries with it a rapid 
comprehension of each other’s meanin 
and, where this is for any reason at fa 
it is better to have recourse to faith in our 
friend than to seek for verbal or written 
explanation. Time, patience, forbearance 
avd trust will do far more to ‘adjust these 
distur bance, to reconcile antagonisms and 
to restore harmony, than the most elaborate 
review of ali the details. 

After all, our great want in social life is 
a deeper and wider sympathy. This it is 
which enables us to see with another’s 
vision and to appreciate another’s instincts. 
Without merging a particle of our own in- 
dividuality we may 89 fairly put ourcelves 
in the piace of our friend as to feel how 
natural it is for him to speak or to act as 
he does, Sympathy Jike this is the only 
true preventive of those clashes and dis. 

cords which mar the happiness and sully 
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LADIES\CAN ~@j™_-,:,::, 


people who can- 
not conveniently 
SNH O IE travel, may have sam- |= 


e 


ples sent them c Dry 


that we sell, if they will write 





usinessto attendtosuch letters quickly; 


and when orders come we send the exact 


article wanted, and at exactly same price 





John Wanamaker, 


Largest Dry Goods House, 


Philadelphia. 


as other customers pay when here buying in | 

person. When goods are not as ordered, we |==| 

take them back, Having trained and responsible = 

clerks, who are able to use discretion in filling orders, 

we are enabled to give great satisfaction to the many —j 

customers who leave the choice to us. With a reputation of : 
twenty years at retailing, we cannot afford to lose our good | 

mame by lack of proper service to absent customers. WV rite | | 
plainly, and describe fully what is wanted, and about the | 

price desired : 

Address, | = 

| 

| 























ali Chronie and Nervous Disorders, 





A WE T EATMENT iin: ha 
W R Bronchitis, Catarrh, Dys.« 

pepsin, | Headache, Debility, Neuralgia, Rheumatisin, 

ACTS DIRECTLY upon the gre at ne rvous and organic centres, 


FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From Daniel F. Beatty, Piano and Organ Manufae- 
turer, Washington, N. J. 
I consider The Sunday Schoo! Times one of the very 
best a“vertising mediums. 


From Wemple & Kronheim, Lithographers, New York. 

We desire to assure you that we feel the effects of 
the advertisement in your paper, with the delivery of 
each nmaail, 


From F. H. Revell, Publisher, Chicago, Tl. 


Fave had about two hundred orders for sample 
copies from one insertion o A our smali advertisement 
in The Sunday School Tiz 


From Everybody's Publishing Oo., Chicago, Tl., June 
28, 1878 


The circulation of our Everybody’s Paper has in- 
creased 20,000 copies in the lest six months, and we 
atiribute it in a large measure to adver! ising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver- 
tising medium in this country. 


From Chartes F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 
Book Case, Hazleton, Pa. 


Allow me to commend The Sunday School Timesas 
a very valuable advertising medium. The returns 
my advertisement of the Foiding Book Case brought 
me, far exceeded any paper I ever tried. I cannot 
understand this, but f know it is so. 


From the Star Prrlor Organ Fuctory of Alleger, Bowl- 
by, & Co., Washington, N. J. 


It is simple justice to you to say that our standing 
adve tisement of one inch has paid us a hundred fold, 
and when we have used large space on special occa- 
sions we have always experienced immediate and 
profitable returns. 


From Croft. Wilbur, & Co., Man; ree of Confec- 
tioner y, Philadephia, —Januar y 7, 187 


After extensive newspaper secant we can 
truthfully say that no om ted has brought us 80 good 
returns as The Sunday Scuool Times. An adver tise- 
me.ut inserted iu its columns brought us cash orders 
irom the larger share of ali the states in the Union. 


From J J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
or and Exhibitor of Stereupticons.—Le 


Itisa pleasure to me to inform you that my adver- 
tisi::g in The Sunday Schoo! Times has been the most 
satisiactory of any I have ever done. without excep- 
tion. Before I had seen the issue con ainivg my first 
advertisement, numerous l-tte:s satisfied me I had 
found a medium of the greatest value Iam glad to 
notice that you rigid y exclude advertisements which 
are intended todeceive by proaises that cannot i- 
bly be made good, and T believe the vaiue o your 
wedium and the good-will of your patrons is largely 
due to this fact. 


ay cures by a ne » REMA 


the purity of friendship. Even when the EMARKABLE CURES, which are 


temperament and habit of miud ae so dif- 
ferent that this identifization b2comes al- 
most impossible, sympathy falls back upon 
trust, and makes us prefer to leave s.me 
things aninterpreted, rather than to seek 
with cri‘ical eye for their explanation in 
some spot or stain on a character, the gen- 







From Horace ee? a — * —. Or- 
gans. etc., 0 Wasi veel, New York.—Fehnuary 

Us! BY Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, Bishop of Rich- 16, 1877. 

\ nae. Va., » Hon. 7 ui, D. Kelley, T. 5. Arthur, gne others who have We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
een larve'v benefited ar * to . 10m we reter by permission. medium we consider The Sunday School Times 

IS STRONCLY ENDO!.SED. “We have the most unequivocal Of the besi we use. diate, aad 

testimony tits curative power lrom many persons © f high character and 

intellizence.”— Lutheran Observer....“* Large numbers of persons are being 

ured of ailments which have baffled for years the skill of physicians ; and 

Still larger greatly relieved and benefited, and enabled to resume abandoned 
es.’ — Christian Voices. There is no doubt as to the g¢ nuineness and 

positive resnits of thie tre atment.” Roston Journal of Comme 


THE OXYCEN HOM TREATMENT contains two months’ ‘supply, with 













From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 
Philadeiphia.— August $1, 1877. 
I have reen much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
aod shal! avail myself in the future of that paper as 





eral tenor of which has commanded our 
respect and won our affection. 





SECRET FRIENDS, 


| From a sermon by Charles F. Teems, D.D.] 


When a man has succeeded in attaching 
others to him, they cannot see how it is 
possib!e that virtues which are 4o manifest 
to them, and beautiful in their eyes, are 
not equally conspicaous and aplendid to 
others. We cannot see how others ci 
hate our friends. But those others canu:'t 
see how we, who seem so honest, can love the 
people whom they so hate. Every public 
man may lay his plans and work them 
with the sssprance that some one wiil 
secretly oppose their accomplishment. 

But, on the other hand, there is this con- 
solation, that svery man ‘of positive char- 
acter, who leads an active life, has many 
secret friends. Tnere are often reasons 
why they do not approach bim. Modesty, 
timidity, the opposition of friends, the 
surroundings of a man, may keep him 
years from declaring his sentiments 
towards one whose silent friend heis, Bat, 
let an emergency arise where he is needed, 
and how nonly the secret friend comes to 
the front! Whocould have predicted that 
Joseph and Nicodemus, two members of 
the Council trat had hunted him down, 

would have performed the rites of sepul- 
‘ans for Jesus? Itshcud have fallen to 
others, but they took the duty and the 
honor. 

They were certainly disciples. They 
helieved in Jesus. They loved Jesus. 
There can bs no mistake, I think, in those 
points, They did not believe sufficiently 
to come dowa from their seats in the San- 
hedrim and -follow the lonely Teacher on 







inhalinw ae is and arg tions for use. 


ENT FR ee—A ‘Treatise on Compound Oxygen, giving the history of this new 


most remarkable cures, Write for if, Addres 


ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION, s.:0'ra ses und 


12 Girard | Street, hiladelphia, Pa. 











BEFORE You ORDER ANY 





| ESSON QUARTERLY 





For the Next  Gaarters examine that B. F. J ACOBS 


If vou want Bible ‘f'raths—plain, practical suggestions—clear analysis of the 
lessons, with other helps such as Maps, ——— Class Lessoas, Opening Exercises, Quar- 
terly Review, Lesson Hymns, etc,, etc., or 


“THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON QUARTERLY.” 


Price, & ets., — ets. per annum ; Tenor more copies, 3 cts. each, or 12 cts, per annum 
Addres w. B. JAC COBS, Publisher, 148 Madison St., Chicago. 

















“KOR - ONE CERT 


ANY S. S. OFFICER OR, TEACHER 


Can obtain Miss Riper’s excellent address on 





‘Practical Methods in 
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Sunday School Work.”’ 
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8" Send full name and address, and state with what School connected, 


dress, W. RB. JACORS, Publisher. 14R Madiann St.. Chicaga. mM 











a medium superior to any other within the range of 
my experience. 


From T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinckney's 
Agence for Schools and Teachers, 3) Union Square, 
New York. 

I have been so g’atified with the returns from 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times thet 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I may 
sefeiy say I have received more answers fom m 
advertisement in this paper than from any otner 
have employed. 


From M. W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, TU. 
—January 16, 1877. 
More than three hundred letters were received from 
our One advertisemest in The Sunday School Times, 


From A. J Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centennial 
season, of the Lranklin Hotel, Phiiadelphia.—July 31, 
1876. 

I believe The Sunday Schoo] Times to be one of the 

. medians for advertisiog many branches of bast- 

ness. I dosay cunscientiousy that I have heard from 

my advertiseme.t in your paper oitener than from 

any Otber paper in which I bave advertised this 
season. 


From M. T Richardson, Pwhlisher of the Houseke s 
Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brookiyn, N. ¥.—Janmwr 
ary 19, 1877. 

It is very gratifying during these times to find now 
and then & paper thet brings something like an ade 
quate returo for the money invested. I have been 
agreeably disappoint d with the results of my adver- 
tisement in your Columns. 


From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 

29, 177. 

We have received a large number of applications 
for the Papyrograph from versons Who refer to you, 
ine tuding one to-day from Engiand. 

Je consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and feel weil satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Oo., 17 Dey &t., 
New York. 


It is but Just to your valuable paper, that we ac- 
knowledge its superior merits as an advertising 
medium. 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can honestly state that our a'vertise- 
ment in The Sunday Schoo) Times brought us more 
cash ord rs than did our advertisement in any other 
five religious pepers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely of orders for goods in which it was stated that 
the advertisement was seenin The Sunday School 
Times. These orders were from all parts of the 
country. 


For Advertising Rates see Publisher’s Department. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
Barlow’s Indigo Blue, 


his circuits of preaching and beneficence, 
But they loved him, and probably he was 
never 80 beau‘iful in their eyes as when he | The Times in good condition, and have them 
was enduring the torturing ir : sLUE | 
the hiot t: th h .. quisition of at hand for reference, should use a binder.| «As yellow as a Lemon,” expresses the fact that | , 118 merits a8 PR BR! bn EY 
he high- priest ; nan en he was suffer- jaundice bas set 1n. ‘Lhe p: or tl-vsed hivec has turned | yon, grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
log urder Pon tit is ops than — he | We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, Mg hy upon worm,” and asseried her D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 

ung, thorn-crowned and pierced and dead ; ee Z No. 233 North Second St , Philadelphia. 
on the cross of Golgotha, ‘There must | Plain binder for $1.00, or » handsome one, Tarrant’s Seltser Aperiont — 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 


























regularly. according to directions; get the system in ANT > a) = 
th m have come to these good men a pain- | half teather, for $1.50. ‘These binders have | faitsritebe aug wea eh sina Sogo ur . ON 
fu Tepentance of the secrecy of their dis- an cat ol beiver for the general sy.tem than TABRBAN'T’S AND PREOPTICU 
poles! , , in > ; y i S#kLTZER Arenas. - ‘ , ’ a 
cipleship. They had refused that dead man | been made expressly for The Times, and are Sa ALL re e D OOLSHOME EXHIB 
what was his due when he was living. oP EE a a a - : OguL FR A 
Aiways in the sight of the dead our : i pape 33 StSLe 
shortcomings toward them become most placed in the binder week by week, thus EE : 
poignant recollections. We are recalled Wate In ordering goods, or in mak hing inquiry 
3 from our carelessness by the fact that we | Keeping the file complete. Address, AnD. concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
' never can repair the wrongs we have done Ts the ft reliable food in IN VAL it prodaces 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Cheatuut Street, Philadelphia, 


: lig yubli 1 
boue, muscle brain, teeth, «te, and in every way | Y9U will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
preserves and develops the growing child 


them, nor pay them ‘he attentions which 
we have thoughticssly withheld. 








advertiser, by stating that you s saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday Scheol Timea, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, TIMES. (September 20, 1879. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO READ THIS. 


In order, if possible, to secure a subscriber to Sunshine for Little 
Children in every household in the United States, we make to the readers 


of “The Sunday School Times” the following unrivaled offers of elegant, ; 
rare, and valuable books, and we trust that all lovers of good reading 


will avail themselves of this opportunity to possess themselves of any or 
all of these truly wonderful inducements. 


Send 20 Cents for a Sample Copy of ‘Sunshine for Little Children.” 














$63.25 ror $28.50. $13.25 ror $8.75. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA. | DICTIONARY. 


9 4 . * 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, - $60.00 Worcester’s Dictionary, = $10.00 
Ten royal octavo volumes. Library law binding, marble edges, 


; - 3 Illustrated and unabridged. A massive volume of 1854 pages. 
extra gilt. 4000 engravings and 40 maps, and from 80 to 100 Latest and best edition. Colored plates. Library sheep binding 
elegantly-engraved plates. Latest and best edition. This special “The authority in our office.”—N. ¥. Tribune 

subseription work is made to order by the great house of J. B. “The best writers use Worcester as their authority. "—N.Y. Herald 
Lippincott & Co. of Philadelphia, expressly for this great premium jis 
offer of the beautiful publication of SuNSHINE FOR LITTLE 


“The standard dictionary of America.”—Philadelphia Press. 
° ' DLC : “Long considered the standard of America,”— 
CHILDREN. It is a library in itself, is not sold to the trade, and ~ oe 


] 
| 
cannot be bought elsewhere for less than SIXTY DOLLARS. 


: ‘ : Sunshine for Little Children, - 3.25 
Sunshine for Little Children, - 3.25 Both the above sent on receipt of only $8.75. 
Both the above sent on receipt of only $28.50. 


Express or Mail Charges being Paid by us. 
Freight Charges Paid by Purchaser on Delivery, } 








$25.25 ror $11.50. 


SHAKESPEARE. $6.75 ror $3.90. 


Shakespeare’s Works, - - $22.00. WIT ano HUMOR. 
Charles Knight’s famous London pictorial edition. In two | World of Wit and Humor, ie $3.50 





immense royal octavo volumes. 340 wood-cuts and 36 full-page 
plates by the celebrated Sir John Gilbert, A. R. A.; also 326 elegant 


; : . ; ; . ee From the most celebrated writers. A magnificent volume of 
steel illustrations from the most eminent artists of Europe. These 


wa bape i , ge ait f | the rarest and richest fun Large octavo. 500 pages. Cloth extra. 
plates atone sell In one volume——iImported from Germany — lor 450 engravings and full-page plates. Gold side and gold stamp. 
TWENTY DOLLARS, at the establishment of Estes & Lauriat, prabie pase f S I 
Boston. The text cannot be purchased in less than 36 parts, at 50 


cents per part. Bound in cloth, elegant gilt tops and gold stamps. Sunshin e for Little Chil dren, ™ 3.25 
Ss hine for Little Children, - 3.25 Both the above sent on receipt of only $3.90. 


Both the above sent on receipt of only $11.50 | SS Oe SP ee ere Oe 
Express or Mail Charges being Paid by us. 


[SS RANE FR TR ST EA ARE S38 oro" | 
$15.25 ror $6.25. 


) | $47.00 ror §19.75. 
mre cuetD’S BIBLE. WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


A magnificent book. Large quarto. 838 pages. 5300 fine en- Waverley Novels, ea = $43.75 


gravings, colored mz ups and illuminated titles, especially designed 








Superb edition. Bound in 25 handsome volumes. 150 steel 
by the be st artists of the day. Cloth, elegant, full gilt and gilt illustrations. Clear, large type. Extra cloth binding. This edition 
edges, gold side and gold stamp. Clear, lange type, and printed on is made in England—cannot be found in the book stores—and has 
exquisitely tinted paper. 


never been published at less than the above price. A rare bargain. 
Sunshine for Little Children, - 3.25 Sunshine for Little Children, - 3.25 
Both the above sent on receipt of only $6.25 


: Both the above sent on receipt of only $19.75. 
Express or Mail Charges being Paid by us. | 


Freight Charges Paid by Purchaser on Delivery. 
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66 SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDRE 99 IS THE LARGEST, HANDSOMEST, AND CHEAPEST CHILD’S 





MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
issued Monthly. Size, ixi4. 288 Pages in the twelve numbers. 360 Pictures. 60 Full-Page Cuts. 





Exquisitely Tinted Paper. 


me The above “Club Offers’’ are only forwarded when the money is received by us. 


All orders should be addressed to 


tev. J. HENRY SMYTHE, Editor “Sunshine for Little Children,” 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 























